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Xational  Resources  Committee 

Intekior  Building 

Washington 

June  £,  1936. 
The  President, 

The  White  Home. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  Re- 
gional Phmning  for  the  St.  Louis  region,  which  constitutes 
Part  II  of  the  proposed  series  of  reports  on  Regional  Plan- 
ning activities  and  progress. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  secured  the  coop- 
eration of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Conunission  in 
the  preparation  of  this  document  and  has  added  a  brief  fore- 
word with  findings  and  recommendations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakold  L.  Ickes 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman 
George  H.  Dern, 


Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Works  Progress  Administrator. 


Secretary  of  ^yar. 
Henry  A.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Daniel  C.  Roper,  Frederic   A.    Delano. 

Secretary  of  Commerce.  Charles  E.  Merriam. 

Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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FOREWORD 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 


Interstate  planning  studies  for  metropolitan  areas 
have  shown  the  value  of  planning  and  the  possibilities 
of  interstate  cooperation  to  carry  out  broad  schemes 
of  regional  development.  To  the  experience  in  this 
field  gained  through  the  private  efforts  of  foundations 
and  associations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  other  centers,  the  National  Planning 
Board  (the  predecessor  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee)  has  added  another  example  through 
cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Plamimg 
Commission. 

An  association  for  cooperation  of  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  with  the  City  of  East  St.  Louis  and  the  counties 
on  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  made  a 
begmning  on  regional  planning  studies  some  years 
before  the  National  Planning  Board  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration  was  organized.  They  applied 
to  the  new  Board  for  assistance,  which  was  provided 
through  the  assignment  of  consultants  and  through 
the  approval  of  a  Civil  Works  Administration  project 
providing  drafting  and  stenographic  assistance. 

Agencies  in  the  St.  Louis  Region 

The  St.  Louis  Region,  where  notable  progress  in 
both  the  making  and  execution  of  plans  had  been 
secured  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  for  St.  Louis, 
offered  an  unusual  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  planning  work  in  which 
a  number  of  different  agencies  at  different  levels  of 
government  were  interested. 

The  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  presented 
urgent  problems  of  traffic,  housing,  recreation  and 
similar  recognized  fields  of  social  planning  activity. 
The  adjoining  counties  into  which  the  central  city  was 
rapidly  expanding  faced  special  problems  in  the  pro- 
vision of  sanitary  facilities  and  all  of  the  difficulties  that 
go  with  the  urbanization  of  country  districts.  The 
more  distant  counties  were  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
depression  in  the  urban  centers  at  the  same  time  that 
they  faced  their  own  problems  of  depleted  soil  or  other 
agricultural  and  rural  questions. 

The  two  States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  were 
interested  to  tie  together  their  Public  Works  Programs 
and  policies  concerning  highways  and  other  trans- 
portation facihties,  recreation  areas,  railroads,  etc. 


The  Federal  Government,  with  a  primarj-  interest  in 
the  Mississippi  River,  is  concerned  not  onlj^  with 
na\'igation,  flood  control  and  other  direct  attributes  of 
the  river  problem,  but  also  with  related  aspects  such  as 
bridges,  port  development,  public  works  and  other 
proposals  like  the  Thomas  Jefferson  \Iemorial. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Region 

The  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission brings  to  public  attention  the  significance  of  the 
related  problems  coocerning  these  different  govern- 
mental imits  and  reviews  in  turn  the  different  areas 
affected  in  the  case  of  each  problem. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points  brought  out  in  the 
report  of  the  St.  Louis  Commission  is  the  variety  of 
boimdaries  wliich  might  be  described  as  the  logical 
planning  imit  for  the  region.  There  is  one  area  which 
comprises  the  developed  urban  portion  of  the  region; 
another  into  which  urban  development  is  rapidly  dis- 
tributing itself,  so  that  it  already  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  metropohtan  district;  and  there  are 
larger  factors  of  marketing,  telephone  rates,  free  de- 
livery, and  similar  criteria  wliich  indicate  a  still  farther 
flrmg  boimdarj'  or  area  or  influence. 

These  difl'erent  degrees  of  urban  influence  set  the 
boundaries  for  different  kinds  of  planning  problems. 
The  only  common  factor  in  aU  of  them  is  the  center  of 
influence  at  or  near  the  center  of  population.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  tliis  respect  the  metropohtan  type 
of  regional  planning  corresponds  with  the  planning 
problem  for  larger-scale  interstate  and  subnational 
areas  as  developed  in  our  report  entitled,  "Regional 
Factors  in  National  Planning  and  Development." 

Description  of  the  Region 

The  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission,  acting 
as  the  central  organization  for  all  of  the  types  of  plan- 
ning district  beyond  tlie  city  or  on  other  smgle  juris- 
diction, lias  proposed  a  "metropohtan  area"  and  a 
regional  area  and  have  evaluated  with  care  the  condi- 
tions and  reasons  for  the  limitations  of  each  of  these 
districts.  The  metropolitan  district  is  included  within 
a  20-mile  radius  from  the  central  business  district  and 
comprises  840  square  miles.  The  larger  "region" 
embraces   three   entire   coimties   in   IlUnois   and    two 


townships  and  part  of  a  fourth  county,  wliile  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  it  inchidos  all  of  St.  Louis 
Coiuity  and  j)ortions  of  three  adjoining  counties. 
Practically  all  of  the  region  is  included  within  8')  miles 
from  the  central  business  district  and  is  roughly  8, '200 
sqmire  miles  in  area.  These  two  districts  contain  a 
great  variety  of  land  and  water  scenery  and  resources 
varying  from  the  (ireat  Flat  of  the  Mississippi  Bottom 
Lands  to  the  rugged  country  on  the  edge  of  the  Ozarks. 

The  region  in  1930  had  1,391,384  inhabitants  and 
has  been  growing  at  widely  varying  rates  in  different 
parts  of  the  area.  A  10-year  increase,  for  instance,  in 
St.  Louis  Coimty  was  over  110  percent,  while  Monroe 
County  shows  an  actual  decrease  in  population.  The 
quantity  and  distribution  of  the  population,  as  in 
other  planning  stuilies,  is  the  basis  for  all  i)roj)osals  for 
changes  in  their  physical  surroimdmgs.  It  is,  there- 
fore, treated  with  appropriate  detail  in  the  report. 

The  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission  has 
made  an  mtensive  studj-  of  the  present  uses  of  lands 
within  the  region  and  presents  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions on  changes  in  these  present  uses  through  creation 
of  more  adequate  facilities  by  highway,  rail,  and  transit 
lines;  for  the  more  adequate  provision  of  water  supply 
and  disposal  of  wastes;  and  in  general  for  improved 
housmg  of  the  people.  The  first  steps  towards  a 
long-range  program  of  pubUc  improvements  is  outlined 
in  the  report. 


Federal  and  State 
Interests  in  the  Region 

The  most  significant  portion  of  the  re[)ort  deals  with 
Federal  and  interstate  problems  and  uicludes  state- 
niciils  on  I  lie  variety  of  interests  which  spread  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  any  one  political  unit.  The  report 
stresses  the  necessity  for  cooperation  to  prevent  imco- 
onliiiutcd  and  unrcl.-ilcd  dcx  ('lopiiicnl  in  adjoining  areas 
and  to  provide  a  well-rounded  and  balanced  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  region. 

The  St.  Louis  Commission  recommends  the  creation 
of  an  interstate  authority,  with  Federal  representation, 
to  make  an  immediate  anil  vigorous  attack  on  sanita- 
tion, highway,  transportation,  and  recreation  jjroblems 
involving  the  States  of  Illinois  ami  Missouri  and  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  only  through  such  a  new  agency  can 
an  effective  attack  be  made  on  problems  which  are 
now  nobody's  business  because  they  are  everj'body's 
business. 

The  value  of  a  regional  authority  for  planning  and 
later,  if  conditions  warrant  an  authority  to  carry 
through  appropriate  programs  of  construction,  is  al- 
ready recognized,  and  the  first  steps  towards  the 
creation  of  such  an  organization  will  presumably  come 
through  the  State  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned. 


Recommendations 


In  view  of  the  significance  of  the  findings  and  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional 
Planning  Conuuission  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee recommends  that: 

1.  Conlinnous  Regional  Platiiiing:  A  continuing  re- 
gional or  interstate  advisory  planning  activity  and 
planning  organization  for  the  St.  Louis  Region  should 
be  provided  through  cooperation  of  planning  agencies 
of  the  cities,  counties,  and  two  States,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal  officials  in  the  area. 


2.  ^4  Regional  Agency:  In  order  that  construction 
and  development  of  appropriate  facilities  may  be  pro- 
vided and  in  order  that  abuses  of  resources  which  affect 
the  wliole  or  more  than  one  State  in  the  region  may  be 
prevented,  the  advantages  and  utility  of  a  regional 
agency  established  h\  the  acts  of  Legislatures  of  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  with  Federal  participation  and  Fed- 
eral consent  to  an  interstate  compact,  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
authorities. 
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St.  Louis  Regional  Plannincx  Commission 

342  Civil  Court  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

February  21st,  1936. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Chairman  National  Resources  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ickes: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission  at  its 
mcetincr  on  the  17th  of  February  approved  the  Report  that  is  herewith  transmitted  to 
you,  and  instructed  me  to  inform  you  of  the  fact. 

There  was  transmitted  to  you  in  July  1934  an  initial  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
association,  and  this  present  report  is  to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  these 
activities.  The  work  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  is  hoped  that  finances  will  be 
secured  to  carry  it  on  to  completion,  in  order  that  the  items  listed  in  the  report  may  be 
a  governing;  factor  in  the  complete  development  of  the  area. 

The  carrying  mto  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  report  will  nieet  with  difficulties, 
because  the  area  includes  a  number  of  counties,  some  of  them  located  in  Missouri, 
and  some  in  Illinois.  It  is  hoped  to  create  an  authority  that  will  combine  the  activities 
of  the  two  States  so  far  as  development  is  concerned;  but  even  if  this  is  done,  it  will 
not  be  entirely  adequate,  because  there  are  a  number  of  activities  that  are  in  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  bring  about  a  satisfactory  development,  it 
is  essential  that  all  interests  be  combined  in  a  single  organization  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  and  the  two  State  Governments. 

The  Federal  Government  is  m  control  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Rivers. 
A  change  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  within  this  area  would  be  beneficial,  and  the 
development  of  the  lake  created  by  the  Alton  Dam  is  a  problem  in  which  the  Federal 
and  the  two  State  Governments  are  ecpially  interested. 

If  the  rivers  are  to  be  developed  for  traffic,  there  will  probably  be  ports  in  both 
States  and  these  again  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  transportation  problem,  both  railroad  and  highway,  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  a  complete  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  three  governments. 

The  work  that  the  planning  association  has  been  able  to  accomplish  has  been 
through  the  interest  and  support  of  your  predecessor,  the  National  Planning  Board. 
We  believe  that  your  continued  interest  is  essential  in  completing  the  plan  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  work  of  developing  the  region  in  accordance  witli  the  plan  is 
to  be  of  a  satisfactory  standard  of  excellence.  If  j'ou  can  consistently  ask  for  the 
creation  of  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  three  governments,  which 
would  mvestigate  and  report  its  findings  and  rcconunendations,  the  w<u-k  would  ho 
greatlj'  accelerated. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  the  interest  alrcndy  displayed  l)y  you,  and  the  keen 
hope  that  it  will  be  continued,  we  remain, 
Respectfully, 

E.  J.  Russell,  President 
St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

OF    THE 

ST.    LOUIS    REGIONAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 


1.  A  governmental  agency  to  be  ei'eated  liy  inter- 
state compact  or  by  other  legislative  action  to  prepare 
unified  plans  within  the  St.  Louis  Region.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  agency  comprise  five  members,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  two  by  the 
Governor  of  Missouri,  and  one  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  All  members  should  serve  for  at 
least  5  years  and  should  be  residents  of  the  region. 

2.  The  first  duty  of  the  regional  planning  agency 
would  be  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  an  official 
regional  plan.  This  agency  should  serve  as  the  official 
planning  agencv  in  any  portion  of  the'  region  where 
there  is  no  local  jjlanning  commission;  in  those  areas 
having  a  local  planning  commission  the  agency  might 
have  recommendatory  powers  which  could  lie  over- 
ruled by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  local  governmental 
agency.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  by  the  States 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  with  these  objectives  in  view. 

3.  Ultimately  the  regional  agency  might  Ije  em- 
powered to  exercise  either  partial  or  full  control  over 
such  matters  of  distinctly  regional  concern  as  public 
health  and  sanitation,  interstate  highways,  river 
crossings,  unification  of  transportation  terminals, 
large  scale  housing  projects,  and  outer  parks. 

4.  Pending  the  creation  of  an  official  regional  plan- 
ning agency,  the  i^reliminary  regioiuil  plan  should 
be  perfected  in  detail  at  an  early  date  by  the  present 
St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and  should 
thereafter  be  kept  up  to  date  by  occasional  revision. 

5.  Legislation  enabling  the  establishment  of  official 
local  jilanning  agencies  is  recommended  in  both  the 
Commonwealths  of  Illinois  and  Missoiu'i. 

0.  Each  city  and  county  within  the  region  should 
establish  an  official  planning  commission  whose  first 
task  M'ould  be  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  an 
official  master  plan.  This  nuistcr  jilan  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  recommendations  of  the  regional 
Jilan. 

7.  State  legislation  is  recommended  in  ^lissouri. 
similar  to  the  legislation  now  availal)le  in  Illinois, 
•.vliicji  will  ]iermit  county  zoning. 

8.  Legislatioii  is  recommended  in  botli  Illinois  and 
Alissouri.  which  will  permit  jjlanning  couuuissions  to 
regulate  and  control  tiie  subdivision  of  land  in  all 
areas,  and  to  require  mininiinu  vtaiidaid-  nf  impi'ove- 
ments. 


9.  Legislation  is  recommended  in  Missouri,  similar 
to  that  now  existing  in  Illinois,  which  will  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  building  lines  on  major  streets 
and  on  county  highways. 

10.  A  bypass  thoroughfare  accommodating  through 
traffic  is  needed  in  Illinois,  similar  to  the  bypass 
(Lindbergh  Blvd.)  in  St.  Louis  County.  These  two 
bypass  routes  eventually  to  be  connected  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  region,  via  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River. 

11.  The  construction  of  four-lane  pavements  upon 
several  of  the  important  through  routes  within  the 
region  to  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  This  rec- 
onmiendation  applies  to  such  routes  as,  U.  S.  Xo.  66, 
U.  S.  Xo.  40.  U.  S.  Xo.  50,  Illinois  No.  3,  and  Illinois 
Xo.  12. 

12.  The  responsible  agencies,  particularh-  the  State 
highway  departments,  might  well  adopt  a  program  of 
grade-crossing  eliminations  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation.s  of  this  report.  This  program  .-hould 
\je  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

13.  A  regional  \K\vk  authority  to  be  innuciliaii'ly 
established  in  the  Mi.ssouri  ]3ortion  of  the  region  under 
the  present  Public  Reservation  Districts  Act  (ch.  80 
of  the  Revised  I>aws  of  1919).  There  should  be  a 
similar  agency  established  in  the  Illinois  ])orlion  of 
the  region  under  the  provisions  of  the  Park  District 
or  the  Forest  Reservation  Act.  These  agencies  would 
serve  until  they  are  supplanted  by  the  regional  agency 
as  j)ro]5osed  in  reconnnendation  Xo.  3. 

14.  School  districts  to  be  consolidated  in  both  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri. 

15.  Legislation  is  recommended  which  will  j)rovid(' 
for  the  iuuuediate  eslablisluuent  of  a  housing  au- 
thority having  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  metropol- 
itan di.strict  in  Missouri.  Likewise,  a  housing  au- 
tliority  to  lie  ap])oiuted  in  Madison  County  similar 
to  the  autiioi-ity  now  existing  in  St.  Clair  County. 
Each  of  these  two  iiousing  authorities  would  develop 
a  comprehensive  ])lan  for  slum  clearance  and  rehabil- 
itation of  blighted  areas.  Each  would  also  encourage 
the  enactment  of  local  regulations  ]iroviding  for  im- 
pi'oved  standards  of  building  throughout  the  entire 
region. 

IC).  The  present  program  of  constructing  sewerage 
and  drainage  facilities,  including  facilities  for  the 
trealincnl  ni-  disposal  of  .sewage,  should  bi>  extended 
throuiihniU   nuich  of  the  metro]iolitan  district. 
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SIGNIFICANT    FACTS 


1.  The  iviridii  conliiiiis  3,191.5  sciUiin-  miles,  apiniixi- 
inatelv  all  within  a  iJo-inile  riuliiis. 

2.  Tlie  region  contains  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  all  of 
four  counties,  and  portions  of  four  aiMitional  roun- 
ties. 

3.  There  are  695  taxing  authorities  in  the  region, 
including  90  incorporated  communities,  508  school  dis- 
tricts, and  97  other  agencies  of  government  with  tax- 
ing power. 

4.  The  metropolitan  district  contains  S39.5  square 
miles  aj^proximately  within  a  20-inile  radius. 

5.  Tiie  population  of  the  region  in  1930  was 
1,391,384. 

G.  The  popuhitiou  of  the  met rojiolilau  district  in 
1930  was  1,290,192. 

7.  The  population  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  1930 
was  821.960. 

8.  The  population  of  the  region  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  1860. 

9.  From  1900  to  1930  the  iwpulation  of  the  city  in- 
creased 14.3  percent  per  decade,  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict 25.4  percent  per  decade,  the  region  22.6  percent 
per  decade. 

10.  St.  Louis  County  has  grown  faster  than  the 
other  counties  during  the  past  50  years.  From  1920 
to  1930  its  rate  of  growth  was  110  percent. 

11.  IVIonroe  County  and  those  portions  of  Franklin 
and  Jersey  Counties  within  the  region  have  lost  popu- 
lation during  each  decade  from  1910  to  1930. 

12.  Only  4  incorporated  communities  out  of  49 
within  the  metropolitan  district  lost  population  from 
1920  to  1930. 

13.  Of  41  communities  in  the  region  lying  outside 
the  metropolitan  district,  24  lost  population  from  1920 
to  1930. 

14.  In  1930,  88.9  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
metropolitan  district  lived  in  incorporated  communi- 
ties. 

15.  Gross  population  densities  in  1930: 

Persons  i>vr 
square  mile 

Region 436 

Metropolitan  district 1,  544 

City  of  St.  LouLs 13,393 

Maplewood 8,  218 

Collinsville 4,  769 

Iluiillt'igli  village 110 

16.  Composition  of  population  in  1930: 

Percent 

Native  born 82.5 

Foreign   born 8.5 

Negro ».  0 

17.  First  white  men  were  Marquette  and  Joliet  in 
1673. 
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18.  First    village   was  Cahokia,   fouu.led  in   1699. 

19.  City  of  St.  Louis  estai)lisiicd   1764. 

20.  Region  lifcamc  Initcil  States  Territory  in  1804. 

21.  The  fur  trade  was  of  ])iimMiv  importani'c  in  the 
eai'ly  history  of  the  region. 

22.  I II  1S20  several  mail  routes  existed  and  the  travel 
tiuic  from  W.-c-liiiiiitoii  Iiad  Ix'cn  n'du<'('il  from  40  days 
to  3  weeks. 

23.  First  stcaiiilmat   arTixod   in   lsl7. 

24.  In  10  yeais  iircceding  the  Civil  War.  an  average 
of  3.000  st4'aml)oats  arrived  annually. 

2.'i.  In  is.M)  first  railroad  constriiitinn  westward 
was  undertaken — the  Pacific  Railroad. 

26.  Fii'st  bridge  across  the  Missi.ssippi  completed  in 
1874— Eads  Bridge. 

27.  The  (Jreat  American  Bottoms.  20  miles  long  and 
from  3  to  10  miles  wide,  affords  unusual  opportunity 
for  industrial  development. 

28.  Highest  point  in  I'egion  900  feet  above  sea  level, 
or  486.5  feet  above- 0  on  St.  Louis  gage  (top  of  levee). 

29.  The  region  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
glacial  plain  and  was  covered  by  the  first  two  ice 
sheets. 

30.  The  most  important  natural  resources  are  coal, 
clay,  St.  Peter  sandstone,  and  limestone. 

31.  The  seven  leading  industries  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  according  to  value  of  products,  are  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  ))rod- 
ucts.  printing  and  publishing,  boots  and  shoes,  foun- 
dry and  machine-shop  products,  bread  and  other  l)ak- 
ery  products,  and  women's  clothing. 

32.  In  1930  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  employed 
more  wage  earners  tiian  any  other  single  industry  in 
the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

33.  In  1930  there  were  157,669  wage  earners  in  man- 
ufacturing in  the  St.  Louis  region. 

34.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  and  iladison  County  are 
the  only  areas  in  which  the  number  of  wage  earners 
in  manufacturing  increased  during  the  past  decade. 

35.  In  1930  there  were  386.083  persons  emjiloyed  in 
all  occupations  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

36.  A  survey  of  land  uses  in  78  percent  of  the  area 
included  in  I  lie  inel  ropolitaii  district  disclosed: 


All  rcsiilential  uses 

("ominercial 

Iiidnstri.il   (railroad  included). 

I'liblic  anil  senii]iublic 

I'arks  anil  pla.vgmunds 

lliiails,  stri'ct.s,  and  alloys 

Farms  ami  truck  gardens 211,  36.").  7 

Vacant    land 103,  :i89.  8 


Acres  Percent 

32, 472.  3      7.  9 

4, 188. 2 
15,  220.  6 
17,  024.  9 

3,  474.  0 
24,  310.  4 


1.0 
3.7 
4.1 
0.9 
5.9 
51.4 
25.1 


Total    area 411.4.">4.  0  100.0 


Recommendation  of  the  Rec/iotial  Planiung  Conim'ts»ion 


37.  There  were  157,-186  children  attending  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  region  in  1933. 

38.  The  average  enrollment  at  the  schools  in  the 
metropolitan  district  was  316  children  per  school  in 
1934,  and  in  the  balance  of  the  region  it  was  only  38 
children  per  school. 

39.  Only  -US  of  833  elementary  schools  in  the  region 
in  1934  had  sites  of  standard  size  of  5  acres. 

40.  Only  2  of  75  high  schools  in  the  region  had  sites 
of  standard  size  of  20  acres. 

41.  There  are  8,173  acres  of  public  park  area  in  the 
region  of  which  2,886  acres  are  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  1.100  acres  in  Lake  Park,  East  St.  Louis. 

4'2.  There  is  0.38  acre  of  park  per  100  ^jersons  in 
the  metropolitan  district.  The  commonly  accepted 
standard  is  1  acre  per  IdO  persons. 


43.  There  was  an  estimated  total  of  274,486  autos 
within  the  region  in  1932,  of  which  149,500  were  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

44.  Since  1920  multiple  family  living  accommoda- 
tions have  exceeded  single-house  construction  only  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  Clayton. 

45.  In  onlv  4  of  21  couniuinities  studied  within  the 
metropolitan  district  in  1930  were  more  homes  rented 
than  were  owned.  These  were  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis,  Venice,  and  East  Alton. 

46.  In  St.  Louis  68.2  percent  of  the  homes  were 
rented  in  1930,  whereas  only  21.5  percent  were  rented 
in  Webster  Groves. 

47.  Of  90  incorporated  cities,  15  have  zoning  ordi- 
nances. The  zoned  communities  comprise  12  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  district. 


PERTINENT  FACTORS 

1.  The  estimated  population  of  the  region  in  1960  is  2,000,000. 

2.  Of  tliis  total.  1,890,000  or  94.5  percent  will  probably  be  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

3.  The  majority  of  population  increase  is  expected  between  the  circles  of  5  to  20  miles 
radii. 

4.  Population  has  diminished  and  probably  will  continue  to  diminish  beyond  the  20-miIe 
circle. 

5.  Heavy  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  Great  American  Bottoms  and  probably 
will  continue  to  concentrate  in  this  area. 

6.  Light  industry  has  developed  rapidly  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  will  probably  continue 
to  concentrate  in  this  city. 

7.  Premature  subdivision  of  land  into  building  lots  has  necessitated  unwarranted  expendi- 
tures for  public  improvements. 

8.  Inadequate  control  of  land  subdivision  has  resulted  in  improper  location,  mappropriate 
design,  and  inferior  standards  of  improvements. 

9.  There  is  great  lack  of  park  areas  and  maldistribution  of  present  park  land. 

10.  There  are  large  bhghted  districts,  some  slums,  and  a  generalh'  low  standard  of  build- 
ing regulations  throughout  much  of  the  urban  area  which  warrant  tnost  thorough  study  and  a 
constructive  urban  land  program. 

11.  Larger  school  sites,  more  neighborhood  parks,  and  an  outer  park  system  are  outstand- 
ing needs. 

12.  Zoning  protection  is  needed  tlu'oughout  most  of  the  metropolitan  district. 

13.  There  is  notable  deficiencj'  of  sanitarj^  sewers  and  drainage  facilities  throughout  the 
metropolitan  district  outside  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

14.  There  are  an  unnecessary  number  of  governmental  agencies  and  taxing  authorities, 
many  of  which  could  be  eliminated  or  consolidated  with  economic  advantage  and  with  improve- 
ment in  administrative  efficiencj'. 


SECTION    I— INTRODUCTION 


Background 

Man  ever  seeks  to  iiiipmve  liis  fii\  irdiiniriit.  In  a 
primitive  slate  the  eoiitrul  oi  eiiviroiiiiieiit  is  a  matter 
of  individual  action.  In  a  collective  society  this  neces- 
sitates planning.  The  factors  which  affect  environ- 
ment— j)liysical.  social,  economic — are  a  matter  of  com- 
mon concern.  Planning  becomes  therefore  a  universal 
function  of  government,  for  the  areas  of  administrative 
control  of  environment  are  national,  irgional,  and 
local.  Thus  we  have  national  planning,  regional.  State. 
or  interstate,  and  local  (city  or  county)  planning. 

In  this  anil  other  countries  individuals  first  at- 
tempted to  plan  their  own  environment  more  or  less 
independently.  As  population  increased  and  the  de- 
mands on  natural  resources  nudtiidied.  freedom  of 
individual  action  tliminished  and  social  and  economic 
necessity  demanded  certain  planning  measures,  which 
measiu'es  have  steadily  increased  in  number  and  com- 
plexity. Through  lack  of  adequate  judgment,  in- 
genuity, foresight,  and  clearly  defined  objectives — in 
short,  because  of  inadequate  planning — enviromnent 
becomes  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
in  all  areas  of  control.  In  the  United  States  we  are 
now  engaged  in  a  process  of  reappraisal.  The  national 
administration,  under  the  leadei-ship  of  President 
Roosevelt,  with  sanction  of  the  Congress  and  through 
the  agency  of  various  departments,  is  clarifying  ob- 
jectives and  furnishing  guidance.  The  National 
Planning  Board  is  encouraging  regional  and  local 
jdanning  agencies  to  appraise  the  status  of  their 
environment  and  the  effectiveness  of  planning  guid- 
ance. The  St.  Louis  Regional  Planning  Commission 
is  one  of  these  agencies. 

This  report  contains  a  preliminary  statement  of 
facts  and  conditions  in  the  St.  Louis  Region.  These 
are  chiefly  physical  and  social  in  character,  but  they 
hold  profound  economic  implications.  Here  is  an  area 
of  3191.5  square  miles  in  which  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  people  find  their  livelihood.  This  re- 
gion is  a  vital  part  of  the  national  structure.  The  wel- 
fare of  its  people,  like  that  of  other  large  regional 
areas,  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

No  comprehensive  plan  of  this  region  has  hereto- 
fore been  atteiiijited.  This  prcliminiiry  rejiort  con- 
tains much  significant  and  valuable  data  with  which 
a  more  satisfactory  enviionment  can  be  planned.  A 
munber  of  important  recommendations  arc  here  sug- 
gested. Other  equally  important  recommendations 
and  proposals  will  emerge  as  the  work  is  carried 
forward. 


Organization  of  the  Survey 

llie  first  interest  in  regional  planning  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  was  manifestetl  in  li)2C,  wiien  a  Planning 
Federation  was  formed  and  a  report  concerning  the 
need  of  a  plan  was  published.  This  organization 
gradually  became  inactive,  however,  Ix'causc  of  lark 
of  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Planning  Board 
by  l^resident  Roosevelt  in  1933  with  the  definite  ob- 
jective of  encouraging  National,  State,  and  local  i)lan- 
ning,  caused  a  revival  of  interest  in  regional  i)lan- 
ning  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  The  Planning  Federa- 
tion was  revived  and  an  application  for  a  grant  of 
funds  was  made  to  the  National  Planning  Boartl  on 
December  5,  1933.  The  sum  of  $.5,000  was  subsequently 
allocated  to  this  district,  to  be  used  within  a  6  months' 
period,  on  condition  that  an  official  iilainiing  agency 
be  created. 

The  governing  authorities  of  the  city  of  .Si.  Louis 
and  of  each  of  the  counties  within  the  region  wore  re- 
quested to  appoint  official  representatives  to  a  new 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  "St.  Louis  Regional 
Planning  Association" ;  now  designated  "The  St.  Louis 
Regional  Planning  Commission."  These  2G  official 
rejjresentatives  were  organized  as  a  board  of  directors. 
Seven  officers  were  elected  from  this  board  of  directors 
to  serve  as  an  executive  commitee. 

During  the  year  1935  resolutions  outlining  the 
membership,  duties,  and  authorities  of  the  association 
were  submitted  to  and  adopted  bj'  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  several  counties.  A  set  of  bylaws  has 
also  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  Thus, 
the  Regional  Planning  Connnission  is  officially  organ- 
ized and  its  activities  are  handled  on  on  onlerly  ba-^is. 

After  the  grant  was  approved  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Board.  ai)]>lication  was  nnide  to  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  for  phuming  stall's  in  the  three  largest 
counties  of  the  region  and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
The  first  employees  were  assigned  on  December  19. 
1933,  in  St.  Clair  Count}-,  and  by  Jamuiry  1934  a  staff 
comprising  approximately  140  persons  was  working 
n.pon  the  regional  planning  i)roject.  After  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Civil  AVorks  Administration  a  much  smaller 
staff,  averaging  about  25  persons,  was  provided  by  the 
Fedei'al  Emergency  Relief  Administi-ation  in  ^ladisoii 
and  St.  Louis  Counties,  and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
^^'itll  the  exception  of  about  3  months,  this  staff'  was 
continued  until  September  1935.  .Since  November  1935 
a  statf  of  about  20  persons  has  been  provided  by  the 
A\'orks  Progress  Administration  in  the  Missouri  por- 
I  ion  of  the  I'eu^ion. 


Recommtiidatiorb  of  the  Rey tonal  Planning  Commission 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  miscellaneous  expend- 
itures, including  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  use 
of  the  start',  special  appropriations  were  made  during 
the  year  1934  as  follows: 

City  of  St.  Louis $5,000 

St.   Louis  County 1,000 

St.  Clair  County 1,000 

Madison  County 1,000 

Monroe  County T.j 

Franklin  County 50 

Jefferson  County 50 

8t.   Charles   County 50 

During  the  year  1935  slightly  larger  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  several  countries,  except  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  to  direct  the  work.  Consideration  is  now  be- 
ing given  to  formulating  a  financial  program  which 
will  provide  for  a  permanent  staff,  together  witli  the 
necessary  funds  for  supplies  and  expenses. 

Soon  after  the  Commission  was  organized  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  careful  analysis  of  data  and  formnlatinu 
of  broad  planning  recommendations  were  essential. 
The  boanl  of  directors  invited  a  large  number  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  and  officials  from  all  portions  of 
the  region  to  accept  membership  upon  special  commit- 
tees ilealing  with  each  of  the  principal  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  program.  There  was  a  most  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  board,  with  the  result 
that  an  unusually  large  amoinit  of  voluntary  service 
has  been  performed  by  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittees— a  service  which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  secure  in  any  other  way.  Through  the  activities  of 
these  committees  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  many 
different  viewpoints  and  ideas.  A  more  M'idespread 
interest  in  regional  planning  has  resulted. 

The  Function  of  the 
Regional  Plan 

Regional  planning  has  become  necessary  because  of 
the  inability  of  cities  to  expand  their  boundaries  as 
rapidly  as  new  growth  has  taken  place.  Most  large 
cities  are  now  surrounded  l)y  a  group  of  small  cities 
and  towns  of  varying  size.  In  recent  years  the  rapid 
development  and  use  of  the  automoiiile  has  caused 
Mnimlatidu  to  spread  over  considerable  areas,  often 
into  territory  as  yet  entirely  unincorporated.  As  new 
growth  has  taken  place  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  it  is 
not  micoinmon  to  find  a  corresponding  loss  of  jiopula- 
tion  in  tlie  older  central  areas  of  the  parent  city. 
Thus  the  large  American  city  is  undergoing  a  funda- 
mental change  in  character  and  form.  As  yet  no 
single  goverinnental  agency  has  arisen  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  new  jiroblcms  which  inevitably  nuist 
accompany  this  new  form  of  city  growth.  Regional 
idanning    is   consequently    a    prelimimuy    altiMiijit    to 
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analyze  what  is  taking  place,  to  discover  new  trends, 
and  to  suggest  ultimate  controls  as  well  as  to  meet  im- 
mediate problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  by  existing 
agencies  of  government. 

In  recent  years  the  technique  of  city  planning  has 
been  developed  whereby  growth  in  any  self-contained 
city  can  be  so  directed  as  to  bring  about  a  certain  de- 
gree of  unity.  In  any  metropolitan  area,  where  a 
multiplicity  of  political  units  exists,  it  is  inevitable 
that  there  will  be  unbalanced  growth.  Consideration 
of  the  most  appropriate  development  of  the  region  as 
a  complete  and  well-balanced  unified  community  is 
the  function  of  a  regional  plan. 

Until  quite  recently  our  larger  cities  have  grown  so 
rapidly  that  their  continued  growth  has  been  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Very  few  have  even  considered 
the  possibility  or  the  probability  of  any  marked  limi- 
tation of  new  growth.  Now,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  the  extent  of  new  growth  is  very  limited  indeed. 
If  our  regional  areas  are  to  achieve  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  unity  and  balanced  development,  there  must 
be  some  definite  determination  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  future  region.  Three  principal  deter- 
minations should  be  made,  namely: 

1.  Distribution  and  density  of  future  population. 

2.  Character  of  physical  improvements  that  are 
most  needeil  and  that  can  be  financed. 

3.  Planning  legislation  and  agencies  needed  to  in- 
sure proper  control  of  development  lioth  in  existing 
connnunities  and  in  new  areas. 

These  three  determinations  will  establish  a  frame  of 
reference  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  future 
region,  and  as  to  the  relative  validity  of  particular 
public  improvements  that  may  be  proposed  from  time 
to  time.  Within  the  estalilished  frame  of  reference 
detailed  planning  of  various  degrees  of  exactitude 
can  be  developed  for  such  things  as  streets  and  high- 
ways, transportation,  zoning,  parks,  public-utility  serv- 
ices, and  the  like.  Thus  regional  planning,  like  city 
planning,  will  serve  to  prevent  mistakes,  encourage 
improved  standards  of  development,  and  promote 
order,  convenience,  and  economy. 

Boundaries 

The  boundaries  of  any  regional  area  are  dillicidt  of 
exact  delermination.  Many  factors  were  considered 
in  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  St.  Louis  region. 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  were  physical 
characteristics,  extent  of  the  present  urbanized  area, 
transportation,  utility  services,  recreational  area,  and 
political  botindaries. 

Fiixure  1,  Boundaries  of  Public  Services,  graphically 
illustrates  some  of  these  factors  and  considerations. 
On    il    are    plotted    the   boundaries   of   several    public 
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services  which  provide  the  more  essential  facilities  and 
conveniences  for  the  residents.  The  majority  of  these 
services  sucii  as  water,  electricity,  connnuter  service, 
and  free  delivery  by  department  stores,  ignore  polit- 
ical boundaries  and  serve  all  persons  as  if  they  con- 
stituted a  single  large  community.  The  persons  within 
the  several  boundaries  should  naturally  have  a  common 
interest  in  the  improvements  and  welfare  of  the  area. 
Public  utilities  usually  keep  abreast  of  population 
growth  and  distribution  so  that  the  several  ditferent 
boundaries  shown  on  the  map  more  or  less  determine 
the  extent  of  the  urban  portion  of  the  region. 

The  commuter  service  of  the  railroads  and  buses 
extends  farther  from  the  center  than  any  of  the  other 
boimdaries.  The  extent  of  this  service  indicates  that 
a  large  number  of  residents  in  the  outlying  towns 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  central  city.  The  bound- 
aries of  services  other  than  commutation  are  generally 
concentrated  within  a  radius  varying  between  10  and 
15  miles  from  the  central  business  district  of  St.  Louis. 
The  marked  coincidence  of  these  lines  clearly  indicates 
the  extent  of  the  urbanized  area. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  nuijor  regions.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  ai-ea  that  is  primarily  urbanized 
and  in  which  the  problems  of  growth  and  development 
are  identical.  The  second  is  a  much  larger  area,  in 
which  the  first  is  included,  extending  to  districts  in 
which  rural  rather  than  urban  characteristics  prevail, 
but  in  which  the  people  have  direct  contact  with  the 
central  city.  Throughout  this  i-eport  the  first  area  is 
referred  to  as  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  second 
area  is  referred  to  as  the  St.  Louis  Region. 

The  boundary  of  the  metropolitan  district  is  similar 
to  that  established  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  only  variation  being  to  the  southeast,  where 
the  citj'  of  Columbia,  111.,  is  included.  A  studj'  of  the 
accompanj'ing   map   reveals  that    all   of   the    public- 


service  boundaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
uuiter  service,  are  well  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  Not  only  is  all  urbanized  area  included,  but 
adecjuate  space  is  available  for  its  future  expansion. 
Practically  all  of  the  metropolitan  district  is  included 
witliin  a  liO-mile  radius  from  the  central  business  dis- 
trict. The  metropolitan  district  comprises  839.5  squai'e 
miles. 

The  boundary  of  the  region  has  been  determined 
liy  the  boundaries  of  the  different  political  units.  In 
Illinois  tliree  entire  counties  are  included,  namely, 
Monroe,  St.  Clair,  and  Madison,  and  two  townships  in 
Jersey  Count3\  On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River  it  includes  all  of  St.  Louis  County  and  portions 
of  St.  Charles,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  Counties.  In 
the  three  latter  counties  the  boundary  is  located  along 
township  lines.  Practicall}'  all  of  the  region  is  in- 
cluded within  a  35-mile  radius  from  the  central 
business  district,  although  small  sections  are  abnit  4U 
miles  from  this  center.  The  entire  region  coiuprises 
3,191.5  square  miles. 

Since  the  metropolitan  district  includes  all  urbanized 
areas,  it  will  present  the  more  complex  planning  prob- 
lems. Detailed  studies  of  the  population  growth  and 
distribution,  land  uses,  and  the  location  and  extent  of 
the  necessary  physical  elements,  are  essential  to  insure 
the  proper  development  and  organization  of  the  metro- 
politan district.  In  the  outlying  portions  of  the  re- 
gion the  problem  is  less  comi^lex:  therefore  tlie  plan- 
ning studies  are  primarily  concerned  with  highway 
and  transi3ortation  facilities  and  recreational  areas. 
The  proper  utilization  of  land  in  the  outlying  area  is 
ixtremely  important,  however,  and  stud}-  must  be 
given  to  preserving  the  best  farming  sections  and  to 
i.dapting  the  poorer  farming  or  submarginal  land  to 
the  best  economic  use,  such  as  forests,  game  preserves, 
and  other  forms  of  conservation. 
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History 

Tlie  St.  Louis  reiritmal  an'a  has  a  varied  lii^tmical 
bafUjrnimiil  ilue  to  its  position  astride  the  Mississippi 
IJivt'r  aiitl  ill  tlie  heart  of  the  old  territory  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  tin-ee  retu<.niize(l  processes  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion, di.scoverj',  conquest,  ami  imnliase,  each  liad  a 
jiart  in  its  final  estahlishment. 

Hernando  ile  Soto.  h\  his  discovery  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  in  l.")41,  may  be  said  to  have  established 
the  first  national  claim,  which  was  never  asserted  by 
Spain.  In  1C8'2,  Robert  Cavelier.  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
took  formal  possession  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley 
for  France,  namin<r  the  territory  Louisiana. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  few  settlers,  mostly  French,  had  establislied  them- 
selves along  the  Mississippi  River.  The  village  of 
C'ahokia  in  Hlinois,  opposite  the  future  site  of  St. 
Louis,  becauie  a  center  of  pioneer  settlement  in  1699. 
Kaskaskia,  destined  to  become  at  own  of  great  impor- 
tance during  the  earlier  period  of  western  develop- 
ment, was  established  in  1700  at  a  point  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  nules  south  of  the 
present  region. 

In  1719  John  Law  formed  in  France  his  Company 
of  the  West.  The  "Mississippi  bubble"  burst  in  time, 
but  not  until  much  had  been  done  by  the  agents  of  the 
coiiipaiiy  toward  establishing  colonies  in  Louisiana, 
and  opening  up  the  country  to  private  enterprise. 

England  and  France  early  recognized  the  strategic 
importance  of  Illinois  as  the  key  to  dominion  in  North 
America,  and  the  French  rapidly  fortified  the  region 
to  make  their  position  secure.  Fort  Chartres.  a  few 
miles  above  Kaskaskia,  was  established  in  1718,  and 
shortly  thei-eafter  Kaskaskia  became  the  scat  of  gov- 
ernment of  Upper  Louisiana.  The  city  of  New  Or- 
leans was  founded  in  1718,  and  l)ecanie  the  capital  of 
Louisiana  in  \~t'22. 

A  fairly  steady  drift  of  population  into  the  regional 
area  continued  through  the  succeeding  j'ears,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj^,  the  fur  trade 
was  fl(jurishing,  lead  mines  were  in  operation,  and  a 
brisk  export  of  hides,  tallow,  furs,  and  lead  was  under 
way.  prineipallj'  with  France. 

In  17(J2  France,  then  at  war  with  England,  in  order 
to  avoid  lo.ss  of  Louisiana  to  the  enemy,  ceded  to  Spain 
by  secret  treaty  the  portion  of  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississi]jj)i  River.  In  17G3  the  part  east  of  the  river, 
e.xcept  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  transferred  by 
France  to  England  as  a  part  of  the  jirice  of  the  |>eace. 
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St.  l^oiiis  was  foun(h'd  as  a  trading  post  by  I'lerre 
I..aclede  Liguest  in  17C4.  Laclede,  unaware  of  the 
transfer  of  western  Louisiana  to  Spain  iJ  years  In'fore, 
named  the  new  town  after  his  king,  Louis  XV  of 
France. 

The  English  occupancy  of  eastern  Louisiana  <>;•- 
curretl  in  1705  at  which  time  the  French  commandant 
at  Fort  Chartres  removed  to  St.  Louis  and  assumed 
civil  control  at  the  request  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
relieveil  of  tiiis  ciiarge  in  177o  liy  the  ari'ival  of  tlie 
first  (d'  the  Spanish  Lieiitenani  (io\-ernor>  of  we>iern 
Louisiana,  8  years  after  the  territorial  transfer  iiail 
been  efi'ected. 

The  American  Revolution  lnought  about  a  readjiLst- 
ment  of  the  national  domain  in  the  St.  Louis  region. 
The  Miasissippi  River  was  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  178:i 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  as  far 
south  as  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  about  90 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  In  1800 
Spain,  forced  by  the  first  Napoleon,  retroceded  western 
Louisiana  to  France ;  Napoleon,  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  sold  the  territory  to  the  United  States  in 
1S0.'5.  In  1804  the  entire  St.  Louis  region  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  Illinois  l)ecame  a  State  in 
1818  and  Mi.ssouri  in  1821. 

The  years  following  the  Louisiana  I'urchase  saw  a 
veritable  flood  of  immigration  into  the  western  coun- 
try, and  the  St.  Louis  district,  because  of  its  favor- 
able position  in  relation  to  the  great  inland  water- 
way's, enjoyeil  increasing  prospei-ity  as  a  trade  cen- 
ter. Many  of  the  pioneers  of  American,  German, 
Swiss.  an<l  French  blood  remained  in  the  St.  Louis 
region  and  many  settlements  were  formed  and  towns 
established  on  both  sides  of  the  ^rississipi)i.  East  St. 
Louis,  the  second  largest  citv  within  the  reirionai  ;u('a, 
developed  from  lUinoistown,  first  platted  in  l^ls.  Of 
tremendous  imjiort  in  this  period  of  development  was 
the  memorable  journey  of  Lewis  and  ("lark  in  iMKi  (Ki, 
which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  extent  and  mar- 
velous richness  of  the  great  Northwest. 

The  earlier  travel  in  the  western  country  was  by 
way  of  tlu^  rivers,  liut  the  arrival  of  the  .settlers  and 
the  eslal)ii>iiinent  of  tlie  early  towns,  soon  resulted  in 
the  de\eiopiiient  of  four  main  highways  through  tiie 
Illinois  country,  converging  at  a  point  on  the  ^lis- 
sissip|)i  River  opposite  St.  Louis. 

Tlie  first  steamboat  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  River 
ahi)\-"  tlie  month  of  tlie  Ohio  reaelied  .'"It.  Louis  in  1817, 
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and  the  ^'old  rush  of  1S49  inarki-il  the  lir;^iiHiiiiii-  of 
the  "golden  age"  of  steaniboating. 

By  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  duoni  of  the 
steamboat  had  been  sealed  by  the  comina  of  the  rail- 
road. A^arious  attempts  to  meet  the  competition  were 
unsuccessful  and  river  travel  gradually-  declined. 
While  a  few  early  local  railroads  had  been  built  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  construction  of  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad,  the  Pacific,  began  on  July  -1, 
1850. 

Railroad  activity  in  succeeding  years  resulted  in  the 
St.  Louis  Region  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
road  centers  in  the  United  States,  and  ultimately 
brought  about  the  construction  of  the  Eads  Bridge 
across  the  ]\Iississippi  River  at  St.  Louis.  Later 
gi'owth  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  six  addi- 
tional bridges.  Two  of  these  additional  bridges  are 
used  exclusivelj-  for  railroad  purposes,  two  are  used  for 


both  raih-oad  and  xeliicular  traffic,  and  two  for  veliicn- 
lar  traffic  old}-. 

With  the  industrial  progress  accompanying  rail- 
road expansion  and  the  later  advent  of  the  automobile 
and  the  hard  road,  the  St.  Louis  Region  has  grown 
steadily  in  wealth  and  influence,  ranking  today  as  the 
eighth  largest  metropolitan  community  in  the  United 
States. 

Topographical  and  Geological  Characteristics 

The  topographical  features  of  the  St.  Louis  Region 
ma}'  be  classified  as  broad  valleys,  narrow  valleys,  and 
ujDlands.  Chief  of  the  first  group  are  the  river  valleys 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Meramec 
which,  in  addition  to  their  width,  are  distinctive  in 
that  the  streams  flow  over  deep  beds  of  alluvium  con- 
stituting   extensive    flood    plains    limited    by    al)rupt 
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bluffs.  The  Mississippi  ti-ough  is  located  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  region  and  is  from  3  to  10  miles  in  width. 
The  Missouri  trough,  3  miles  in  width,  extends  west- 
wardlj'  from  that  of  the  Mississippi  through  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  region.  Both  of  these 
valleys  are  flanked  by  steep  limestone  bluffs  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  height,  and  much  of  the  area  is  subject 
to  overflow. 

The  ^Meramec  and  Big  Rivers,  which  meander 
through  the  southwestern  section  of  the  area,  are 
much  smaller  than  either  the  Mississippi  or  the  Mis- 
souri, but  their  troughs  have  the  same  characteristics. 

A  charactristic  feature  of  the  regional  landscape  is 
the  general  level  of  the  uplands  which  were  part  of  the 
great  plain  that  formerly  existed  over  the  region. 

The  surface  of  these  uplands  attains  elevations  of 
800  feet  above  sea  level  on  ^he  bluffs  above  Grafton  in 
Jersey  Count}-,  700  feet  on  the  divide  between  the 
Missouri  and  Meramec  watersheds  near  Slratmann, 
in  St.  Louis  County,  and  900  feet  among  the  hills  to 
the  southwest.  There  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  eleva- 
tion toward  the  eastward  from  these  higher  levels, 
the  remnants  of  the  uplands  in  St.  Louis  and  in  ihe 
neighborhood  of  Belleville  in  Illinois  reaching  an 
elevation  of  not  more  than  550  feet.  Eastward  from 
the  Belleville  district  the  slope  is  not  well  defined.  No- 
where within  the  region  are  there  anj'  considerable 
unbroken  areas  of  upland. 

The  primary  value  of  the  flood  plain  lies  in  its 
adaptability  to  the  location  of  railroad  lines  and  ter- 
minal facilities,  large  industrial  plants,  and  farms. 
The  area  west  and  northwest  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is 
rolling,  with  the  hills  becoming  more  sharply  defined 
as  the  Missouri  River  bluffs  are  approached.  This 
area  is  well  adapted  for  tirbanization.  Beyond  the 
Missouri  River  the  terrain  is  hilly  and  rolling  to  the 
limits  of  the  region. 

The  hill  country  becomes  more  rugged  toward  the 
south  and  the  southwest.  Much  of  it  is  wooded  and 
the  hills  are  interspersed  with  areas  of  rolling  prairie. 
Many  summer  homes  are  found  in  this  area  and  op- 
portunities abount  for  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  region  in  Mon- 
roe County,  111.,  there  is  hilly  country  of  considerable 
elevation  with  broad  vallej's  and  rolling  uplands. 
Farther  north  are  slightly  rolling  expanses  and  al- 
most level  prairie,  through  wliich  meander  the  Kas- 
kaslda  River  and  its  northerly  tributaries.  As  the 
northern  portion  of  the  region  is  approached  the 
topography  l^ecomes  more  rugged,  and  is  cut  by  a 
number  of  streams  flowing  toward  the  Mississippi 
l>lain.     Murh  of  the  prairie  area  is  valuable  for  agri- 


cultural purposes,  while  the  bluff  section  possesses  ex- 
cellent (luulities  for  desirable  residential  districts. 

Geology 

The  underlying  geologic  structure  is  entirely  sedi- 
mentary to  a  dejjth  imposed  by  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  archean  porjDhyry  and  granite. 

First  to  be  encountered,  and  the  newest  in  point  of 
geologic  age,  is  the  surface  alluvium,  still  being  de- 
posited in  the  flood  plains  of  the  larger  rivers  and 
along  the  courses  of  the  smaller  streams  in  Illinois. 
It  forms  the  fertile  "river  bottoms",  a  descriptive  term 
of  loose  application. 

Xext  older  than  the  alluvium  is  the  loess,  which  cov- 
ers the  uplands  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
50  feet.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
brick.  At  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  there  is  generally 
an  admixture  of  gravel  and  clay  of  the  ice  period. 

Beneath  the  loess  in  the  glacial  drift,  composed 
mainly  of  gravel  and  boulders  mixed  with  clay.  Dis- 
tinct from  the  glacial  drift  is  the  Lafayette  gravel, 
found  in  the  western  part  of  the  area.  It  is  used  in 
making  concrete  and  in  road  construction. 

Below  the  glacial  drift,  and  covering  half  the  area 
of  the  region,  are  the  beds  of  solid  rock  composing  the 
important  Coal  Measures  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem. Their  principal  constituents  are  shale,  cla}% 
sandstone,  antl  limestone,  with  a  relatively  small  ad- 
mixture of  coal.  All  of  the  beds  together  have  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the 
area,  which  increases  to  400  feet  on  the  Illinois  side. 
The  shales  and  clays  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick,  paving  brick,  tile,  sewer  pipe,  gas  retorts, 
and  terra  cotta.  Certain  of  the  shale  and  limestone 
deposits  are  combined  in  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
A  very  important  element  is  the  extensive  deposit  of 
fire  clay  found  in  southwestern  St.  Louis  and  in  St. 
I-ouis  County,  which  serves  as  a  basis  for  an  important 
regional  industry. 

Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  seams  1  to  4  feet  thick 
in  St.  Louis  and  in  St.  Louis  Comity.  In  Illinois,  the 
western  margin  of  the  Eastern  Interior  coal  basin  in 
Kentuck}',  Indiana,  and  Illinois  extends  into  and 
underlies  the  greater  portion  of  the  included  area. 
Mining  of  the  Illinois  coal  constitutes  a  great  indus- 
try. Its  output  is  the  main  coal  supply  of  the  region, 
and  the  mines  are  so  economically  operated  that  the 
local  coal  market  is  the  cheapest  in  the  United  States. 

Next  below  the  "Coal  Measures"  are  beds  of  lime- 
stone used  for  macadam,  foundation  stone,  concrete 
aggregate,  and  road  building.  One,  the  Trenton,  car- 
ries a  small,  rich  oil  pool  located  at  Dupo  in  St.  Clair 
Couiitv   in    Illinois.      Oil  traces   and   gas   have   been 


J2  ReyioiKil  I'ldiuunij — at.  Louia 

locatml   in  well  hmiiiL's  in   wcsli'iii   Si.   hum-.     W'litcr  (|ii;irt/,.    Ido-clv    ii'inciilcii.       It    is   water-bearing,   and 

from  the  Trenton  lias  a  liii;li  coiiteiil  of  siilpliur  and  su[)i)lies  driven  wells.     Its  outcrops  are  mined  foi-  the 

other    mineral    salts,    niakintr    it    a   valuable   mineral  extensive  glass  manufacture  of  the  region  and  for  the 

water.  luddiution  of  silica  brick. 

The  St.  Peter  sandstone  which   uiulerlies  the  lime-  These   extensive   natural    resources    in.sure   the   con- 
stone  strata   is  composed   of   well-rounded   grains   of  tinned  development  of  a  great  regional  metropolis. 


SECTION    III 
ORGANIZATION     OF     THE    RE  G  I  ON  — PR  E  S  E  N  T    AND    FUTURE 


In  the  St.  Louis  region  1,391,384  persons  (1930 
T'nitcil  State~  census)  are  now  distributed  in  a  certain 
pattern  whicli  is  partlj'  the  result  of  the  physiographic 
characteristics  of  the  site  and  partly  the  result  of  in- 
<livi(lual  and  collective  eiforts  to  control  environment. 
Just  as  water  seeks  its  level  so  will  man.  in  the  eternal 
quest  for  improved  environment,  cause  readjustments 
in  the  form  and  character  of  cities.  "What  is  tlie  most 
desirable  future  distrilnition  of  papulation  and  ar- 
rangement of  land  uses  within  the  St.  Louis  region? 

Population 

Past  trends  and  existing  conditions  must  be  recog- 
nized in  preparing  estimates  of  future  population.     A 
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POPULATION    GROWTH    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES 
ILLINOIS   AND  MISSOURI   6^ 
THE   ST  LOUIS    REGION 


•.■8 


SfcINT  LOUIS  REGIONAL  PLANNING   ASSOCIATION 


discus,-.i()n  of  past  pojMdalion  iirowtli  and  di>tiibiition 
within  the  St.  Louis  Region  follows. 

Past  Population  Growth 

Like  other  metropolitan  regions,  the  St.  Louis  area 
has  experienced  a  rapid  increase  in  population.  Since 
1860  the  population  lias  more  than  quadrupled.  Fig- 
ure 4  affords  a  comparision  of  this  past  growth  in 
different  portions  of  the  region  with  that  of  the  two 
States  containing  the  region,  as  well  as  a  comparison 
with  tlie  growth  of  the  entire  countrj-.  The  estimated 
growth  during  the  next  30  years  is  also  indicated. 

Both  the  region  and  the  metropolitan  district  have 
been  growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  either  Illinois  or 
^lissouri,  and.  witii  the  exception  of  the  decade  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920,  the  two  areas  have  grown  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
growth  has  been  fairly  consistent  during  the  past  50 
years,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  has  gradually  de- 
creased until  a  point  of  stabilization  is  being  ap- 
proaclied. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  city  has  been  growing 
at  a  much  slower  rate  than  the  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional areas.  The  average  rate  of  increase  for  tliis 
period  was  14  3  percent  in  St.  Louis.  22.G  percent  in 
tlie  region  and  25.4  percent  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. The  rapid  rate  of  increase  within  the  two  lat- 
ter areas  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  planning.  The 
many  problems  which  accompany  a  concentration  of 
population  are  no  longer  centered  within  the  central 
city,  but  instead  are  spreading  over  a  large  area.  At 
the  same  time  tlic  entire  region  must  be  considered  as 
a  unit,  so  tliat  one  portion  of  it  will  not  grow  at  the 
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14 

expense  nf  aiioiln'i-.  Fifiure  5  indicates  "rriipiiiciilly 
the  rate  of  growth  witiiin  the  cily.  th(^  inctinpolitan 
district  and  the  region. 

A  further  study  of  tlie  past  p(i|iiil:il  ion  trcmls  in 
smaller  subdivisions  of  tiie  region  is  contained  on  the 
chart  sliowing  tiie  popuhition  growth  in  each  county 
fig.  G).  The  estimated  future  population  in  each 
county  is  also  indicated.  The  rate  of  growth  in  each 
county  has  not  been  as  consistent  as  that  of  the  region 
as  a  whole.  During  the  past  50  years  St.  Louis  County 
has  grown  faster  than  any  of  the  others,  its  popula- 
tion having  increased  during  the  past  decade  at  the 
unusually  high  rate  of  110  percent.  This  is  slightly 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  next 
fastest  growing  county,  Madison.  St.  Clair  County 
experienced  a  relatively  consistent  growth,  although 
less  rapid  than  that  of  St.  Louis  and  Madison  Counties. 

Three  of  the  outlying  counties  of  the  region,  Mon- 
roe. Franklin,  and  Jersey,  have  lost  population  since 
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POPULATION    GROWTH 

OF    COUNTIES 
IN  THE  ST  LOUIS  REGION 


Regional  I'lanidiKj — St.  Luvis 

llilO.  One  outlying  county,  St.  Cliarles,  lost  popula- 
tion between  1910  and  1920,  but  experienced  a  gain  in 
the  following  decade.  Table  I  accomjianying  shows 
tlie  amount  and  the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the 
difl'cicnt  counties.  The  large  increase  within  certain 
counties,  such  as  St.  Louis  and  Madison,  indicates  that 
there  i^lanning  must  deal  with  problems  resulting  from 
concentration  of  population,  whereas  in  the  counties 
that  are  losing  population  planning  must  deal  with 
the  economic  ]iroblems  of  land  use  and  co-t  of  govern- 
ment. 

Table  I. — Popuhition  ami  yronth  of  counties — St.  Louis  re- 
gional area,  1910  to  1930 


County 


Jersey' 

Madison 

Monroe 

St.  Clair 

Franklin  ' 

Jeflerson  < 

St.  Charles  '... 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  (city) 


Popula- 

Popula- 

tion, 1910 

tion,  1920 

2,281 

1,940 

87,847 

106, 895 

13, 508 

12,839 

119,870 

130,  520 

5,295 

4,963 

15,255 

15, 113 

20.000 

18,546 

82,417 

100,737 

687,029 

772,897 

Percent, 
increase 

or 
decrease 


Popula- 
tion, 1930 


Percent, 
increase 


decrease 


-14.9 
19.0 

-4.9 
13.9 

-6.0 

(>) 

-7.3 
22.2 
12.5 


1.929 

143,830 

12,  369 

157, 775 

4,621 

16,854 

20,453 

2U,593 

821,960 


(') 

34.6 

-3.7 

15.6 

-7.0 

11.5 

10.5 

110.0 

6.3 


I'lGl  l;E  G 


'  nidicates  only  that  portion  of  the  county  included  in  i*e;;ion. 

-  Indicates  less  than  1  percent. 

—  Indicates  decrease.     All  other  percentages  are  increases. 

Source  of  data:  United  States  census  1910,  1920,  1930,  vols.  1.  2,  and  3. 

Data  regarding  the  population  growth  within  the 
different  incorporated  communities  of  the  region  is 
given  in  table  11.  Of  the  49  incorporated  communi- 
ties within  the  metropolitan  district,  only  -k  lost  popu- 
lation during  the  past  decade,  while  8  of  them  expe- 
i-ienced  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent.  The 
highest  average  rate  of  increase  is  found  in  the  sub- 
urban communities  west  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  al- 
though several  of  the  towns  in  both  St.  Clair  and 
Madison  Counties  experienced  a  rapid  growth.  In 
the  balance  of  the  region  the  urban  growth  has  Ijeen 
much  less  rapid,  and  24  of  the  41  incorporated  com- 
munities lost  population  in  the  last  decade.  Appar- 
ently population  is  moving  from  the  outer  ijortions  of 
the  region  to  the  suburban  towns  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  It  was  found  that  88.9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation within  the  metropolitan  area  lived  in  incor- 
porated communities  in  1930.  There  are  also  many 
persons  living  in  typical  urban  areas,  such  as  "Wellston 
anil  Overland,  which  have  not  been  incorporated. 

Distribution  of  Population 

The  distribution  of  population  within  the  St.  Louis 
Region  during  each  of  the  past  two  decades  is  shown 
in  figure  7.     The  centrifugal  mass  movement  of  pop- 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF 
POPULATION-1920 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 
P0PULATI0N-I93O 
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Regional  Planning — St.  Louis 


ulatiuii  is  evident  from  tlieso  plans.  'J'licic  lias  been 
only  a  very  slij:!;ht  chanjie  in  ))(>])nlati<ni  in  (lie  outly- 
in<;  portions  of  the  rejiion.  ll  is  apparent  that  the 
more  significant  plannin<i  problems  are  concenti-ated 
witliin  the  metropolitan  district. 

T.vuiE  II. — PoouUition   and  ffioiclh  of  incorporalcil  c(»ii  in  uni- 
ties— St.  Louis  rvyional  area,  I'JIO  to  lUJO 

ST.  LOUIS  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 


Taiii.k   H. — I'opuiatioii   and  ijruiilh  of  incorporated  communi- 
liix     SI.    I.onix    niiiunal   urea,    I'.tlO    to   1030 — Contiiuiid 

HALANCE  OF  KEQIO.V 


Community 


M\M<n\  rnrNTY 


Alton... 

liethnlto 

<^oUin.sviUe. . 
KdwardsvilW  - . 

East  Alton 

Oranite  City.-. 
Olenn  Carbon. 

Hartford 

Maryvillc 

Madison 

Nameoki 

Hoxana 

Venice 

Wood  River. .. 


MOSKOE   COISTV 

Columbia 


ST.  CLAIR  COUNT" 


Belleville 

Brooklyn 

Casej-ville 

Cahokia -_. 

Dupo 

East  St.  Louis... 
East  Carondelet. 
Fairmont  City... 

Monsanto 

National  City 


Swansea - 

Washington  Park.. 


ST.  CB.IRI.ES  COUNTV 

St.  Charles 


ST.  LOVIS  COVXTV 

Brentwood 

Bridgeton 

Clayton 

Deer  Creek . 

Fenton.- 

Ferguson . . . 
Olendale... 
nuntleigli- 
Kirkwood    - 

Ladue 

McKnight. 
Maplewood.. 

Oakland 

Richmond  Heiehts   . 
Rock  niU... 
Shrewsbury.. 
St.  Ferdinand 
University  City- . 

Valley  Park.. 

Webster  Orovc« . . 

St.  Ix)uis  (city).       


Popula- 
tion, 1910 


17,528 
447 

7,478 
5,014 

584 
9,903 
1,220 
(') 

729 
5,046 
(') 
(0 

3,718 
84 


2,076 


21, 122 
1,569 

613 
(■) 

433 
58, 547 

212 
(') 
(') 

253 

889 


(') 


9,437 


W 

129 
1') 
(0 

172 
1,658 
(') 
(') 

4,171 
(') 
(') 

4,976 
(I) 
(') 
0) 
(') 

765 
2,417 
(■) 

7.080 
687,029 


Popula- 
tion, 1920 


24,682 

471 

9,763 

5,336 

1,669 

14,  757 
1,323 
0) 

836 
4,966 
1.181 
(') 

3,895 
3,476 


1,592 


24,823 
1,685 

675 
(') 

1,393 
66, 767 

311 
1,056 
W 

426 

1,048 
1,516 


8,503 


0) 

121 
3,028 
(I) 

146 
1,874 

749 
(') 

4,422 
(') 
(I) 

7,431 
W 

2,136 
(') 

845 

682 
6,792 

899 

9,474 

772, 897 


Percent, 
increase 


decrease 


40.80 
i>.36 

30.42 

6.40 

185.78 

49.00 
8.44 

0) 

14.67 
-1.58 
(■) 
(') 
4.76 
4, 038. 10 


-23.  30 


17.52 
7.39 
10.10 
(I) 
221.  70 
14.04 
41.98 
(') 
(I) 
68.38 

17.88 
(') 


-9.90 


0) 
-6.20 

(I) 

(') 
-15.12 

13.02 

(0 

(') 
6.01 

(') 

(') 

49.34 

(') 

(') 

(I) 

(I) 
-10.85 
181.00 

(') 

33.81 

12.50 


Popula' 
tion,  1930 


30, 151 
687 
9,235 
6,235 
4,502 

25, 130 
1,340 

1.  566 
602 

7.661 

2,  257 
1,139 
5.362 
8,136 


Percent, 
increase 

or 
decrease 


28, 425 

2,063 

743 

286 

2,082 

74, 347 

378 

1,827 

304 

267 

1,201 
3,837 


10, 491 


2,819 

152 

9,613 

492 

237 

3,798 

1,451 

79 

9,169 

780 

441 

12,657 

557 

9,150 

1,309 

1,525 

1,039 

25,809 

1,772 

16,487 

821,960 


22.15 

45.85 
-5.30 

16.85 
169. 74 

70.30 
1.30 
(') 
-28.  00 

.14.  26 

91.10 
(') 

37.66 
134.07 


12  50 


14.51 
22.43 
10.08 

(') 
49  46 
11.35 
21.54 
73.00 

(0 
-37.32 

14.11 
153. 10 


23.40 


(0 

25.01 
217.  47 
(') 

62.33 
102. 66 

93.72 
(') 

107.  35 
0) 
(') 

70.33 
(') 

32a  37 
(') 

80.47 

52.35 
280.00 

97.10 

74.02 
0.35 


Comiiitinily 


JEKSEV  COL'NTV 


Elsah... 
Orarton. 


MADISON  COUNTV 

Alhambra. . 

Orantfork 

Highland 

Livingston 

Marine 

Millerburg 

New  Douglas. _- 

St.  Jacobs 

Troy 

Williamson 

Worden 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Hicker 

Mayestown 

Renault 

Valmeyer 

Waterloo 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY 

Fayetteville -   .   -.- 

Freeburg 

Lenzburg 

Lebanon 

Marissa 

Mascoutah- 

Millstadt.. 

New  .\thens 

O'Fallon 

old  Marissa 

Summerfield 

Shiloh 

Smithton 

St.  Libory 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Pacific -.- 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Crystal  City 

Festus -.- 

Kimmswick.. 

Pevely 

ST.  CIUULES  COUNTY 

Augusta 

O'Fallon 

Portage  Des  Sioux 

St.  Peters 


Popula- 
tion. lUlO 


287 
1,116 


368 

112 

2,675 

1.092 

685 

81 
499 
534 

1,447 
648 

1,082 


187 
2S4 
241 

(') 

2,091 


228 

1,397 

463 

1,907 

2,004 

2,081 

1,140 

1,131 

2.018 

314 

337 

395 

380 

328 


,418 


(•) 

2,556 
235 
(') 


207 


(') 


218 


Popula- 
tion, 1920 


107 
949 


354 

222 

2,902 

1,365 

676 

140 
390 
485 

1,312 
805 

1,252 


159 
270 
209 
406 
1,930 


174 

1,594 

502 

1,883 

1,900 

2,343 

907 

1,406 

2,379 

232 

277 

381 

357 


1,275 


2,243 

3,348 

141 

167 


308 
388 
283 
358 


Percent, 
increase 


decrease 


-37.45 
-14.96 


-3.80 
98.20 
8.75 
25.00 

-1.31 

72.84 
-21.84 
-9.18 
-9.33 
24.20 
15.70 


-14.97 
-4.90 

-13.28 
(') 
-7.70 


-23.70 

14.10 

8.42 

-1.25 

-5.18 

12.60 

-20.43 

24.30 

17  89 

-26.11 

-17.80 

-3.54 

-6.05 

-11.90 


-10.08 


(') 

30.99 
-40.00 
(') 


15.36 
(') 

29.80 
33.09 


Popula- 
tion. 1930 


137 
1,026 


355 

80 

3,319 

1,447 

537 

27 
335 
451 

1,122 
518 

1,111 


177 
187 
188 
528 
2,239 


148 

1,434 

443 

1,828 

1,630 

2,311 

1,014 

1.269 

2,373 

220 

279 

384 

361 


1,456 


3,057 

4,085 

172 

274 


232 
594 
248 
248 


Percent, 
increase 

or 
decrease 


1  Indicates  no  information  available. 

—  Indicates  decrease.    All  other  percentages  arc  increases. 

Source  of  data:  United  States  census  1910,  1920, 1930,  vols.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Ill  I'.HO  the  population  was  concentrated  in  St.  Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis  and  in  a  few  suburban  towns  served 
bv  railroad  or  electric  lines.     Durin<r  the  succeeding 
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decades  two  general  tyix's  of  yrowtli  are  iiulicatcd. 
AVest  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  there  has  been  a  more 
even  spread  of  popidation  with  a  tendency  toward  a 
eircidar  devek)pnient.  Tills  does  not  imply  that  all 
vacant  area  has  been  completely  absorbed,  for  there  are 
numerous  undeveloped  areas  of  varying  size  within  the 
general  circle  of  development.  The  general  character- 
istics are  quite  pronounced,  however,  when  contrasted 
with  the  type  of  growth  found  on  the  Illinois  side  of 
tlie  river.  Here  the  growth  has  been  more  of  the 
"finger"  or  "shoestring"'  type,  and  is  primarily  found 
in  narrow  strips  between  East  St.  Louis  and  the  towns 
of  Alton,  Belleville,  and  Columbia.  Little  tendency  is 
noted  for  the  population  to  absorb  the  intervening 
areas.  Low  swamp}-  areas  and  the  location  of  rail- 
roads, with  the  adjacent  industrial  development,  are 
among  the  important  factors  that  have  l)r<)iiglit  about 
this  type  of  development. 

Density  of  Population 

The  crowding  of  a  large  jiumber  of  persons  within 
iiitaiu  limited  areas  is  one  of  the  major  defects  of 
the  average  large  city.  The  health  of  the  inhaliitants 
is  seriously  menaced,  land  values  areu  nbalanced,  and 
pul)lic  facilities  such  as  schools,  streets,  and  sewers  are 
often  overburdened.  Any  metropolitan  region  con- 
tains adequate  area  to  eliminate  any  need  of  over- 
en  iwding. 

Figure  S  sliows  the  gross  population  densities  within 
tach  township  of  tlie  region  during  each  of  the  jiast 
two  tlecades.  The  majority  of  the  changes  in  density 
h.ave  occurred  witliin  the  area  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  change  in  Central 
Townsliip  immediately  to  the  west  of  St.  Louis  most 
pronounced.  Few  changes  are  noted  in  any  of  the 
outlying  townships.  In  1930  the  average  gross  density 
within  the  metropolitan  district  was  1,544  persons  per 
s(]uare  mile,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  region 
was  4:)(j  persons  jjer  square  mile. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  gross  density  within 
the  incorporated  areas  for  the  year  1930.  Of  the 
49  towns  within  the  metropolitan  district,  35  had  a 
gross  density  of  1,000  or  more  persons  per  square  mile, 
whereas  21  of  the  42  towns  in  the  balance  of  the  region 
had  a  similar  density.  The  highest  density  was  natur- 
ally found  within  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  being  13.393.5 
jjersons  \n'V  square  mile,  while  the  densities  in  the 
other  coumnniities  ranged  from  119.7  in  Huntleigh 
Village  to  8,218.8  in  Maplewood. 

The  studies  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Plan  Commission 
reveal  interesting  data  regarding  changes  of  popula- 
tion densities  within  the  central  city.  Durinir  the  past 
three  decades  the  older  residential  areas.  ]iaitieulai'I\- 


those  surrounding  the  rentral  business  distriet.  have 
been  losing  population.  While  the  western  sections  of 
the  city  have  absorbed  some  of  this  shifting  popula- 
tion, a  number  of  people  have  api^arently  moved  be- 
yond the  city  limits.  Between  1900  and  1930  there 
was  a  population  loss  of  91,600  persons  in  the  area 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Jefferson  Avenue. 
Summaries  in  the  tables  showing  population  growth 
in  the  counties  and  incoi-porated  communities,  indi- 
cate two  general  movements  of  population  within  the 
St.  Louis  region — both  movements  being  toward  a 
common  location.  One  movement  is  from  the  central 
sections  of  St.  Louis  to  the  urban  connnunities  sur- 
rounding the  central  city.  The  second  trend  is  from 
the  outlying  counties  and  incorporated  communities 
to  these  same  urban  communities  surrounding  St. 
Louis.  Physical  improvements  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  serve  this  shifting  population  and 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  the  diUVrent  sec- 
tions. Otherwise  large  districts  may  eventually  be 
almost  depopulated,  j-et  contain  extensive  imjirove- 
ments  and  utilities.  Such  a  procedure  is  economically 
unsound  and  presages  financial  disaster. 

Nativity  and  .\ge  Cliaracteristics 

The  native  popidation  predominates  in  all  i:)ortions 
of  the  region  and  represents  82.5  percent  of  the  total. 
Foreign-born  persons  comprise  8.5  percent  of  the  total, 
while  the  Negro  i)oj)ulation  comprises  9.0  percent.  The 
largest  jjercentage  of  foreign-born  and  Xegro  per- 
sons is  found  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  where  these  two 
groujDs  comprise  21.3  percent  of  the  city's  population. 
The  foreign-born  and  Xegro  population  in  Madison 
and  St.  Clair  Counties  is  primarily  concentrated  in 
the  industrial  towns.  In  Madison  it  comprises  31.8 
percent  of  the  total  j^opulation,  in  Venice  33.1  percent, 
in  East  St.  Louis  21.8  percent,  and  in  the  ^mall  town 
of  Brooklyn  90.8  percent. 

Only  minor  vai-iations  are  found  in  the  age  classi- 
fications within  dilferent  areas  of  the  region.  The 
large  number  of  cliiidren  and  youths  is.  however,  of 
special  interest,  42.2  percent  of  the  total  population 
being  less  than  25  years  of  age. 

Future  Population  and  (irow  tti 

Tlie  population  anticipated  within  the  St.  lA)uis 
Region,  metropolitan  district,  and  city  during  the  next 
30  years  is  indicated  bj*  the  accompanying  table. 
These  estimates  were  prepared  by  the  population  com- 
mittee, from  studies  of  National,  State,  and  local 
populat  ion  I  rends. 
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Table  III. — E-itiinatcs  of  future  population — St.  Louis  rcijional 

area 


St.  Louis  region 

10-year  increase 

Percent  increase 

St.  Louis  metropolitan  district 

10-year  increase 

Percent  increase 

St.  Louis  City 

10-year  increase. .- 

Percent  increase 


1930 


1940 


1, 391, 384 

220, 934 

18.88 

1, 296, 192 

222,177 

20.69 

821,960 

49,063 

6.35 


1,600,000 

208,616 

15.0 

1,500,000 

203,808 

15.7 

850,000 

2S,(M0 

3.41 


1,  850, 000 

250,000 

15.6 

1,  740,  000 

240,000 

16.0 

890,000 

40,000 

4.71 


1960 


2,000,000 

150,000 

8.1 

1,  890,  000 

150,000 

8.6 

910,000 

20.000 

2.25 


It  is  estimated  that  the  region  will  contain  2,000,000 
people  in  1960,  or  an  increase  of  approximately  609,000 
over  the  1930  population.  The  greatest  increase  will 
probably  occur  in  the  decade  between  1940  and  1950, 
whereas  a  much  slower  rate  of  increase  is  anticipated 
in  the  following  decade.  Of  the  total  future  popula- 
tion within  the  region,  it  is  estimated  that  1,890,000 
or  94.5  percent  will  be  located  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  The  majoritj-  of  the  past  growth  has  been  in 
this  district  and  the  trend  will  probably  continue.  Ap- 
proximately 594.000  of  the  total  population  increase 
of  609.000  will  probably  be  located  within  the  metro- 
politan district.  Beyond  the  metropolitan  district  an 
increase  of  only  about  15,000  is  expected  between  1930 
and  1960. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  City  of  St.  Louis  will  have 
a  population  of  910.000,  an  increase  of  88.000  people. 


during  this  30-3'ear  i^eriod.  The  city  has  been  grow- 
ing at  a  much  slower  rate  than  either  the  metropolitan 
district  or  the  region,  and  since  no  expansion  of  the 
city  limits  is  anticipated,  the  majority  of  the  future 
growth  will  undoubtedly  take  place  in  that  portion  of 
the  metropolitan  district  lying  outside  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

A  more  detailed  estimate  of  future  population  is 
contained  in  table  IV.  Here  the  estimated  future 
growth  in  each  county  and  in  the  metropolitan  por- 
tion of  each  county  is  indicated.  The  largest  increase 
is  anticipated  in  St.  Louis  County,  particularly  in  the 
portion  lying  within  the  metropolitan  district.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  population  will  increase  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  in  this  area.  Substantial  in- 
creases are  also  expected  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties,  although  neither  of  these  areas  is  expected 
to  double  in  population. 

Further  estimates  regarding  the  probable  future 
distribution  of  population  are  contained  in  the  table 
showing  population  growth  within  concentric  5-niile 
circles,  having  the  St.  Louis  business  district  as  their 
center.  Only  a  small  population  increase  is  antici- 
pated within  the  first  5-mile  circle  since  the  majority 
of  the  area  is  already  intensively  developed.  Large 
increases  are  expected  in  the  next  three  circles,  with 
the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  occurring  in  the 
10  to  15-mile  circle.  The  20-mile  circle  is  beyond  the 
area   of  urbanization    and    will    probably  retain   its 


Table  IV. — Estimaled  future  population  in  each  county  and  in  the 

metropolitan  district  of  each  county — Si.  Lo 

uis  regional 

area 

1930 

1940 

1950 

I960 

Population 

Percent 
change 

Population 

Percent 
change 

Population 

Percent 
change 

Population 

Percent 
change 

Entire  region: 

4,621 

16,854 

20,453 

211.  593 

821,960 

-6.9 
11.5 
10.3 

110.0 
6.4 

4,400 

17,900 

21,700 

334,800 

850,000 

-4.8 

6.2 

6.1 

58.4 

3.4 

4,200 

18,600 

22,600 

490,100 

890,000 

-4.5 
3.9 
4.1 

46.4 
4.7 

4,100 

19,000 

23,100 

592,300 

910.000 

-2.4 

Jefferson 

St.  Charles - 

2.1 
2.2 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  (city) .-.  

20.8 
2.2 

Total  in  Missouri- 

1,075.481 

17.9 

1. 228.800 

14.2 

1,425,500 

16.0 

1,548,500 

8.6 

1,929 

143.  830 

12,  369 

157,  775 

-0.6 

34.6 

3.7 

15.6 

2,000 

177,  400 

12.000 

179,800 

3.7 
23.3 
-3.0 
13.9 

2,100 

206,600 

11,800 

204,000 

5.0 

16.4 
-1.6 
13.5 

2,100 

221,200 

11,700 

216,500 

0.0 

Madison _ 

Monroe  ..    -_         .         .         .      _ 

7.1 
-0.8 

St.  Clair 

6.1 

315,903 

22.3 

371,200 

17.5 

424,500 

14.3 

451,500 

6.4 

Metropolitan  district: 

St.  Charles  (city) 

10,491 
207,372 
821,960 

23.3 

113.8 

6.3 

11.500 
323,500 
850,000 

9.6 
56.0 
3.3 

12,000 
458,000 
890,000 

4.3 

41.6 
4.7 

12,500 
552,600 
910.000 

4.2 

fit.    T,ftiii<;  Cfmnty 

20.6 

St.  Louis  (city)     

2.3 

Total  in  Missouri            _.  .- ....... 

1,039,823 

18.4 

1,185,000 

13.9 

1,360,000 

14.8 

1,475,000 

8  4 

MadisoD.    .                          __  .  .....  ..._    ............. 

120,270 

2,676 

133,423 

45.7 

7.6 

22.6 

153,600 

2,900 

158,500 

27.7 
8.3 
18.8 

191,900 

3,100 

185,000 

24.9 
6.8 
16.7 

210,800 

3.200 

201,000 

9.8 

Monroe 

3.2 

St.  Clair 

8.6 

236,360 

31.0 

315,000 

22.8 

380,000 

20.  C 

415.000 

9.2 
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Table   V. — Pa&l  and  estimated  future  distribution  of  population  in  S-mile  circles — St.  Louis  regional  arm 


0-5  Circle 

6-10  circle 

10-15  Circle 

15-20  Circle 

20-25  circle 

25-30  circle 

30-35  circle 

35-40  Circle 

Totals 

78.54 
050,000 

62.8 
S99.600 

69.7 
788,500 

56.7 
830,000 

51.9 
908,000 

49.1 
950,000 

47.5 

235.  62 
180,000 

17.4 
249,  500 

21.4 
322,000 

23.1 
390,000 

24.4 
445,000 

24.1 
500,000 

25.0 

392. 70 

02,000 

0.0 

72,500 

6.2 

106.000 

7.0 

171,000 

10.7 

205,  000 

14.3 

320.000 

in.o 

549.78 

67,500 

6.5 

68.000 

5.0 

88,600 

6.4 

124,000 

7.7 

147,000 

7.9 

150,000 

7.5 

700.86 
34,500 

.1.3 
39,500 

3.4 
37,000 

2.0 
37.000 

2.3 
37,000 

2.0 
36,000 

1.8 

679.  71 
28,000 

2.7 
29,500 

2.5 
30,000 

2.2 
29.000 

1.8 
29,000 

1.6 

27,000 

1.35 

411.01 

10.000 

l..'. 

16,500 

1.4 
15,500 

1.  1 
15,000 

0.9 
15.000 

0.8 
14,000 

0.7 

168.78 
7,000 

0.7 
0,000 

0.4 
4.000 

0.3 
4,000 

0.2 
4.000 

0.2 
3,000 
0.15 

1,035,000 

100.0 

1,  170,  000 

100.0 

1.391,500 

100.0 

1,000.000 

100,0 

1,850.000 

100.0 

2,000.000 

Percent  of  total                                                         

100. 0 

presi'iit  n-rricultural  chiiracter.  Some  abaiuloniiient  of 
the  poorer  fai-niinjr  lands  can  be  anti(ii>ate(l  within 
this  area,  wiiieh  woiihl  eause  a  sliiilil  clerrea^e  in  p(ii)U- 
hitiuii. 

Land  Uses 

The  I'liited  States  has  been  aptly  described  by  Presi- 
dent Koo.sevelt  as  a  country  that  "has  just  grown." 
The  uncontrolled  use  of  land  and  other  natural  re- 
sources results  in  untold  waste.  During  the  past  2 
years  State  planning  boards  have  been  created  in  46 
States,  which  are  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  a  constructive  land  use  pro- 
gram. There  has  been  as  great  waste  in  the  use  of 
urban  land  as  in  agricultural  lands.  The  proper  uti- 
lization of  land  is  of  utmost  importance  in  metropoli- 
tan regions  where  the  land  is  more  intensively  used  and 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  arc  directly 
alfccte.l. 

Existing  Land  Uses 

Figure  D  indicates  the  present  arrangement  uf  domi- 
nant land  uses  within  the  St.  Louis  Region.  AVhile  the 
major  land  uses  are  logically  located  within  the  region, 
man}'  unsatisfactory  arrangements  exist.  There  is  a 
central  commercial  district  in  downtown  St.  Louis 
supplemented  by  several  subcenters  throughout  the 
region.  Such  subcenters  occur  in  no  regular  pattern, 
but  are  found  at  various  points  on  the  important 
thoroughfares  in  the  city,  and  in  various  incdiiiDratci] 
communities  throughout  the  region. 

Lidustries  have  settled  along  the  river  front  and  in 
Mill  Creek  Valley  in  St.  Louis,  and  along  the  river 
front  and  at  certain  places  along  the  railroads  in  Illi- 
nois. There  has  been  a  strong  temlency  toward  con- 
centrating the  heavier  industries  in  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Bottoms  where  large  areas  ai'c  available  at  com- 
paratively low  cost.  The  lighter  industrial  uses  are 
less  concentrated,  but  are  quite  numerous  in  the  ccniial 


area  of  St.  Louis,  surrounding  the  bu>iiie>.-  district. 
Considerable  area  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  occupied 
by  apartments  and  two-  or  four-family  flats,  whereas 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  surrounding  suburban 
towns  is  absorbed  for  such  dwelling  u.-e.-.  The  wide- 
spread use  of  land  for  single  family  residences  is  par- 
ticularl}'  evident. 

Surrounding,  and  in  some  instance.^  iiiieispersed 
within  these  urban  land  uses,  are  nunii-ron-  tnn-U  gar- 
dens and  farms. 

While  the  basic  i^attern  of  the  region  i?  logical,  the 
detailed  development  is  generally  imsatisfactory.  The 
different  land  uses  are  not  closel}-  grouped,  nor  are 
they  confined  to  separate  well-defined  areas.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  intermingle  throughout  much  of  the  re- 
gion. Industrial  and  commercial  establishments  and 
multiple  dwellings  are  found  scattered  tliroughout  too 
much  of  the  residential  development.  Only  in  the 
newly  developed  areas  ai'e  residential  di-tricts  quite 
free  from  inappropriate  uses. 

The  amount  of  land  subdivision  ha^  e.xceeded  any 
leasonable  need  and  large  vacant  tracts  are  found 
throughout  the  districts.  Premature  land  subdivision 
has  resulted  in  abnormal  cost  of  improvements  in  cer- 
tain areas,  while  improper  utilization  of  land  in  older 
areas  is  causing  abandonment,  even  though  adecjuate 
utility  services  are  available.  A  studj-  for  a  metropoli- 
tan sewer  district  in  the  more  thickly  settled  area  of  St. 
Louis  County  revealed  an  existing  bonded  debt  in 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  even 
thougli  iio  main  line  sewers  have  yet  been  biiill.  aiul 
other  [uiblic  services  have  not  been  fully  provided. 
Studies  of  slum  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  disclose  that 
depreciation  of  values  and  loss  of  population  have  re- 
sulted in  maintenance  and  .service  costs  four  or  five 
times  greater  than  the  taxes  levied.  A  moi-e  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  of  land  uses  is  necessary  in  the 
I'lilurc. 
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The  Land-Use  Survey 

Land-use  studies  in  different  cities  liave  indicated 
that  there  is  a  direct  rehitionship  between  the  popuhi- 
tion  and  the  hind  area  that  will  be  absorbed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  While  some  variation  is  naturally 
found  within  the  different  cities,  the}'  show  decided 
uniformity,  and  ratios  have  been  compiled  which  pro- 
vide a  definite  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
land  necessary  to  serve  any  given  unit  of  pojndation. 


A  survey  of  the  location  and  extent  of  existing  land 
uses  within  the  metropolitan  district  has  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  past  '2  years.  The  different  property 
uses  were  grouped  in  eight  major  classifications, 
namely,  residence,  multiple  dwelling,  conunercial,  in- 
dustrial, public  and  semipublic.  parks  and  i)laygrounds, 
streets  and  alleys,  and  agriculture.  In  addition,  the 
vacant  property  was  classified  into  subdivided  and  un- 
subdividod  land.     Comrtutationp  were  made  regardinir 
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the  amount  ol'  aii-a  occupied  liy  tin'  dillVri'iit  uses. 
The  data  rejrai'diiijr  tlio  location  and  c.vlciit  uf  land 
use  has  been  collected  throngiionl  the  inetiopolitan 
district  except  in  St.  Clair  Comity  and  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  St.  Louis  County. 

The  area  in  which  the  survey,  and  computations, 
was  finished,  contained  411,4.">4.i)  acres,  oi-  04'2.!)  s([uare 
miles.  This  is  76.6  jx?rcent  of  the  total  iiu'trnpolitan 
area.  It  includes  land  in  hoth  Missouri  and  Illinois, 
nnd  comprises  the  majority  of  the  intensively  urban- 
ized area.  Tlie  area  in  acres  occupied  by  the  differ- 
ent uses  within  the  sections  surveyed  was  as  follows : 


Acres 

Percent 
of  total 

Area 

Residential 

29,733.2 
2,739.1 
4,188.2 

15,220.6 

17,  024.  9 
3,  474.  0 

24, 319.  4 

7.2 
0.7 
1.0 
3.7 
4.1 
0.9 
5.9 

rommerdal 

Industrial 

Public  and  semipublic 

Parks  and  playgrounds.   

Streets  and  allevs _ _ 

Total  developed  urban  area 

96,  699.  4 
211,366.7 
103,389.8 

23.5 

Vacant _ 

25  1 

Total 

411,464.9 

100  0 

Residential  uses  occupy  the  largest  amount  of  land. 
In  direct  contrast  is  the  small  area  devoted  to  multiple 
dwellings  or  apartment  buildings.  Public  and  semi- 
public   uses,   such    as    institutions,   golf   courses,   and 
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cemeteries,  also  occnjiy  huge  areas.  The  large  areas 
occupied  by  streets  and  alleys  is  jiaii  1\  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  subdivided  lands. 

Of  the  97,0'i8.9  acres  of  vacant  land  outside  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  24,687.5  acres  or  2r).4  percent  was  sub- 
divided. This  area  contained  101,174  vacant  lots, 
which  clearly  indicates  the  excessive  amount  of  sub- 
division. The  urban  portion  of  the  area  surveyed 
(96,699.4  acres)  which  includes  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
and  contains  all  niliaii  land  uses  which  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  1,100,000  persons,  is  only  (me-third 
of  1  percent  smaller  than  this  vacant  area.  In  aildi- 
tion  there  are  211.:i6r).7  acres  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  for  a  congested 
type  of  development.  Adequate  open  spaces  around  the 
homes  and  more  public  parks  and  open  area  should 
be  secured. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratios  of  population  to  the  dif- 
ferent land  uses,  and  of  the  percentages  of  land  used 
for  different  i^urposes  in  this  area,  with  similar  ratios 
and  percentages  in  16  different  self-contained  cities, 
is  contained  in  table  VI.  The  ratios  and  percentages 
in  the  metropolitan  district  are  quite  similar  to  those 
found  in  these  cities. 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  urhan  land  utsc  ratios  and  percen- 
ages  in  area  surveyed  ivith  averages  of  16  cities — St.  Louis 
regional  area 


Use 


Residence.. 

M  ult  iple  dwellings 

Commercial 

Industrial  and  railroad.. 
Public  and  semipublic... 
Parks  and  playgrounds. 
Streets  and  alleys 


Total  developed  area- 


Acres  per 
100 

persons 

in  area 

surveyed' 


2.60 
.24 
.37 

1.33 

1.49 
.30 

2.13 


8.46 


Acres  per 

100 
persons 
average 

one 

cities ' 


3.08 
.08 
.18 
.92 
.62 
.48 

2.82 


8.17 


Percent 
of  devel- 
oped arei 

in  area 
surveyed' 


30.8 
2.8 
4.3 

15.7 

17.6 
3.6 

25.2 


100.0 


Percent 
of  devel- 
oped area 
average 

of  16 
cities  > 


38.2 
1.1 
2.4 

10.8 
7.6 
6.3 

33.6 


100.0 


FiacBE  10 


'  The  area  used  for  farming  and  truck  gardening  purposes,  as  well  as  the  population 
using  this  land,  was  not  included  in  computing  these  ratios. 
'  Data  obtained  from  Urban  Land  Uses  by  Harland  Bartholomew. 

Area  Required  for 
Future  Urban  Land  Uses 

A  preceding  section  indicates  the  probable  amount 
and  distribution  of  population  that  can  be  expected 
within  the  St.  Louis  region.  The  majority  of  this 
jjopulation  will  be  located  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, and  will  have  strictly  lu-ban  characteristics.  The 
data  obtained  from  the  land  use  surve}'  provides  a 
definite  basis  for  determining  how  much  land  will  be 
required  by  this  urban  population. 

In  determining  the  future  urban  area,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  a  future  population  of  910,000  in  the  City 
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of  St.  Louis  would  absorb  the  entire  present  city  area 
of  61.4  square  miles.  It  was  also  estimated  that,  of 
the  980,000  persons  expected  within  the  remainder  of 
the  metropolitan  district,  25,000  would  be  located  in 
the  agricultural  sections  and  the  balance,  955,000, 
would  be  in  the  urban  areas.  The  adjacent  table 
shows  the  estimated  amount  of  ui-ban  land,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  different  uses,  that  will  be  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  955,000  persons. 

Additional  investigation  and  studies  may  reveal  that 
slightlj^  different  areas  will  be  required  for  some  of 
these  uses,  especially  the  industrial,  the  public  and 
semipublic,  and  the  park  and  playground  classifica- 
tions. These  would  be  minor  variations,  however,  and 
should  not  affect  the  total  area.  Figure  10  shows  that 
the  above  areas  should  be  entirely  adequate.  Even  a 
low  average  gross  density  of  10,000  persons  per  square 
mile  requires  less  area  than  has  been  jDroposed.     A 


Use 

^^1 

Percent  of 
total  devel- 
oped area 

Residences                                                 . . 

104.4 

1.5 

7.5 

44.8 

65.6 

6.0 

67.1 

35  2 

5 

2.5 

15.1 

22.1 

2.0 

22.6 

Total 

296.9 
61.4 

100.0 

Cityof  St.  Louis  .                

358.3 

very  spacious  and  desirable  type  of  development  would 
be  possible  from  such  a  distribution  of  land  uses. 

Figure  12  indicates  a  general  distribution  of  \)Vo- 
jjosed  ui'ban  land  uses  within  the  St.  Louis  Region. 
Because  of  insufficient  opportunity  for  detail  study  no 


Figure  11.     Wo<p<!  Rivci-  inilusti-ial  district.    The  Great  Aiiiriieaii  Bottoms  in  Illinois  affords  unusually   advantageous  industrial   sites 
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attempt  is  iiiiKle  to  show  llie  oxact  location  of  com- 
mercial centers  or  the  various  lypi's  of  living  facilities. 
The  plan  does,  iio\ve\ei',  indicate  the  desiraiile  loca- 
tions for  the  major  industrial  districts,  as  well  as  the 
general  location  of  the  area  that  will  be  used  for  other 
nrban  purposes,  siieh  as  residential  and  pulilic  and 
semipnblic.  It  is  based  both  upon  the  existing  ar- 
rangement of  land  uses  and  iijion  the  adaptability  of 
the  area  for  the  proposed  use.  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  future  urban  area  shoukl  be  so  developed  that  no 
large  vacant  tracts  would  exist,  but  that  there  would 
bo  a  well  organized  pattern  in  which  the  several  land 
uses  would  be  properly  related.  This  i3roi;osed  ar- 
rangement of  the  future  urban  area  must  be  supple- 
mented by  more  careful  future  study,  but  the  present 


l)hui  is  of  particular  \aliH'  to  ^how  the  relatively  small 
anmnnl   of  land  needed   fdi-  futiiic  uriian  purposes. 

FiLnne  12  also  shows  reconunended  uses  of  land  sur- 
rounding the  urban  area.  The  more  ruggeil  and  un- 
productive sections  should  be  gradually  withdrawn 
from  cultivation  and  be  placed  in  ])astin'e,  forest,  or 
recreational  use.  If  the  region  is  gradually  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  this 
[)lan,  vast  economies  can  be  obtained  and  more  de- 
sirable standards  of  development  should  be  secured. 
Public  facilities  such  as  schools,  roads,  and  utilities 
can  be  directly  related  to  land  use.  This  would  mean 
better  service  where  needed  and  the  prevention  of  un- 
necessary improvements  in  the  areas  used  for  agi'icul- 
ture,  pasture,  or  forest. 
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SECTION    IV 

PRINCIPAL    PHYSICAL    IMPROVEMENTS    OF   THE 

REGION,    EXISTING    AND    PROPOSED 


Highways 

The  highways  in  any  area  can  be  generally  grouped 
into  minor  and  major  routes.  The  minor  routes  are 
primarily  used  by  the  abutting  property  owners  and 
carry  only  small  amounts  of  traffic.  The  regional  plan 
is  not  directly  concerned  with  these  routes  other  than 
that  they  can  be  developed  in  accordance  with  modern 
standards.  The  major  routes  carry  the  majority  of  the 
traffic  volume  and  are  an  important  influence  in  the 
growth,  development,  and  proper  functioning  of  the 
region.  The  {)hin  is  directly  concerned  with  the  loca- 
tion and  improvement  of  these  highways. 

Existing  Conditions 

The  increased  munber  of  automobiles  in  metropolitan 
districts  during  the  past  two  decades  has  necessitated 
many  highwav  imijrovements.  In  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
the  number  of  automobiles  increased  from  7,752  in  1911 
to  153,899  in  1933.  The  automobiles  enabled  popula- 
tion to  spread  over  wide  areas,  and  new  highways  were 
essential  to  serve  this  growth.  Street  widening  and 
improvements  were  necessary  to  accommodate  the  con- 
centration of  traffic  on  certain  streets  within  urban 
areas.  Many  of  these  essential  imjDrovements  have  al- 
ready been  made.  An  appraisal  of  the  existing  system, 
and  an  analysis  of  highway  needs  under  the  probable 
future  organization  of  the  region  are  now  essential. 

Existing  Highway  System 
Within  the  Region 

The  routes  forming  the  present  highway  system 
within  the  region  are  graphically  shown  in  figure  13. 

The  system  includes  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
township  highway's  and  each  type  is  indicated  by  a 
different  width  of  line.  The  highways  are  much  more 
concentrated  in  the  lu-banized  portion  of  the  metropol- 
itan district  than  in  the  outlying  areas. 

The  majoi'ity  of  the  marked  Federal  and  State 
routes  radiate  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  These 
routes  provide  the  nuclei  for  a  good  system  of  radial 
thoroughfares  leading  directly  from  tlie  central  busi- 
ness district  to  the  outlying  jjortions  of  the  region. 
The  highways  connecting  the  outlying  towns  which 
permit  cross  movement  of  traffic  between  different  por- 
tions of  tlie  I'egion,  are  loss  direct  and  somewhat  inade- 
quate, particularly  in  the  Mi.ssouri  counties.      An  ex- 


cellent bypass  or  belt  route  (Lindbergh  Blvd.)  is  found 
in  St.  Louis  County,  however.  The  large  number  of 
unconnected  highways  and  indirect  alinements  indi- 
cates certain  improvements  are  essential  before  the 
region  will  have  a  unified  anil  adequate  system. 

Existing  Pavement  Widths 

Figure  14  graphically  shows  the  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting highway  system  having  hard-surfaced  pave- 
ments and  also  indicates  the  general  width  of  such 
pavements.  It  also  gives  an  idea  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  existing  system  of  highways. 

The  majority  of  the  widely  paved  routes  are  located 
within  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  carried  on  an 
extensive  street  widening  program  during  the  past 
several  years.  A  few  of  the  radial  routes  in  St.  Louis 
County  also  have  wide  pavements.  Practically  all  of 
the  wider  pavements  in  the  Illinois  portion  of  the  re- 
gion are  found  within  incorporated  conununities.  In 
Illinois,  however,  more  paved  highways  are  found  be- 
tween the  outlying  towns  than  in  similar  sections  of 
Missouri.  A  comparison  of  this  figure  with  the  one 
showing  the  volume  of  traffic  movements  indicates  the 
necessity  of  wider  pavements  on  some  of  the  more 
important  radial  routes. 

Traffic  Flow  on  Principal 
Highways — 12-Hour  Period 

Traffic  counts  were  taken  during  the  early  part  of 
1934  on  all  principal  highways  within  the  region.  The 
volume  of  traffic  found  on  these  routes  during  a  typi- 
cal 12-hour  day  is  graphically  indicated  in  figure  15. 
Differentiation  is  made  between  the  vohune  of  pas- 
senger and  commercial  vehicles. 

The  largest  concentration  of  traffic  is  found  in  the 
urban  areas  immediately  adjoining  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 
A  decided  decrease  in  tlie  volume  of  traffic  is  noted  as 
the  outer  edges  of  the  urban  areas  are  approached. 
Several  wide  higlnvays  are  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  vehicular  traffic  in  urban  areas.  The  majority  of 
traffic  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  region  is  con- 
centrated rather  uniformly  upon  the  Federal  highways. 
The  disparity  in  the  traffic  volume  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  region  is  indicated  by  the  12.867  vehicles 
counted  on  Clayton  Road  near  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 
with  only  ■'^'^  vehicles  counted  on  State  Aid  Koutc  No. 
17  near  Dupo.  111. 
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Passenger  cars  comprise  the  majority  of  the  veliicu- 
lar  traffic,  but  several  routes  carry  a  large  number  of 
commercial  vehicles,  particularly  the  Illinois  highways 
leading  to  the  Municipal  Bridge.  Commercial  ve- 
hicles usually  move  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  cause 
traffic  congestion  when  found  in  large  numljers  on 
narrow  roadways. 

Traffic  Flow  on  Principal 
Highways — Maximum  Hour 

The  volume  of  traffic  is  seldom  spread  uniformly 
over  the  entire  day,  but  instead  is  concentrated  during 
certain  limited  periods.  Modern  highways  must  ac- 
commodate this  maximum  concentration  in  traffic  with- 
out causing  undue  delaj-s  and  inconvenience.  On 
SOUK'  of  tlic  more  heavily  traveled  highways,  such  as 


Clayton  Road,  the  traffic  during  the  ma.ximum  hour 
represented  16.2  jicrcent  of  the  total  traffic  found  dur- 
ing a  12-hour  period.  In  some  of  the  outlying  routes 
the  traffic  is  spread  more  uniformly  over  the  entire 
day.  Thro>igh  traffic  n'presents  a  large  amount  of 
the  volume  on  the  outlying  portions  of  the  important 
radial  routes. 

Future  Highway  Needs  and 
Proposed  Improvements 

Many  highway  improvements  are  essential  within 
the  St.  Louis  region.  The  studies  presented  here 
clearh'  show  the  concentration  of  traffic  in  tlie  urban 
areas.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  urban  sec- 
tions ai"e  the  most  inadequate  portions  of  the  present 
State  highway  system.     The  St.  Louis  Region  is  the 
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largest  urban  area  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  ami  in  (lie 
State  uf  Illint)is  is  exceeileil  only  by  the  Chi(a<j:(j  re- 
gion. The  loeal  iiiglnvay  problems  warrant  much  con- 
sideration by  the  iiighway  departments  of  the  two 
States.  Increased  expenditures  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements are  fully  justified.  Tliey  would  greatly 
improve  the  adequacy  of  each  State  system  and  would 
serve  the  maximum  population. 

Three  general  types  oi  highway  iniproveinents  are 
essential.  The  first  is  the  widening  and  improvement 
of  the  important  radial  routes  leading  directly  from 
the  central  city  to  the  outlying  portions  of  the  region. 
The  majority  of  traffic  is  now  concentrated  on  these 
I'outes  and  the  pavement  should  be  widened  to  accom- 
modate not  les^  IliMU  four  lanes  of  vehicle^,  esjieciallv 


within  ihc  iiii'l  rdpiiiitiui  i|i>lri(i.  An  even  wider  pave- 
ment is  necessary  wheie  parking  occurs  in  the  urban 
areas.  The  second  \\\w  of  inqirovement  is  tlie  provi- 
sion of  additional  routes  in  the  present  and  ^jrobable 
future  urban  portion  of  the  region.  A  number  of  wide 
routes  permitting  direct  and  convenient  movement  into 
(he  central  city,  as  \v<'ll  as  movement  between  the 
(lifFerent  residential  sections  and  commercial  cent<»rs, 
are  essential.  The  third  type  of  higlnvay  improvement 
is  the  extension  and  connection  of  certain  highways 
in  the  more  outlying  portions  of  the  region.  Certain 
additional  highway  improvements  surli  as  grade-cross- 
ing eliminations  between  the  major  highways  and 
I'ailroads,  and  between  important  thoroughfares,  are 
also  nccessarv. 


TRAFFIC   FLOW   ON 
PRINCIPAL  HIGHWAYS 

17   HOUR   PERIOD 


Figure  15 
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Figure  16  shows  sonu'  of  tlu'  more  iiuportanl  hijrli- 
way  improvements  that  should  be  made  within  tlie 
near  future.  This  phin.  liowever,  is  not  intended  to 
show  all  recommendations  for  the  eomiilete  ultimato 
system.  A  number  of  i)roposed  wideniufj  projects  are 
indicated  on  the  more  important  radial  routes.  A 
few  additional  radial  routes,  especially  within  the 
probable  future  urban  area,  are  also  proposed.  An 
ini])ortant  improvement  is  the  development  of  an  outer 
belt  on  the  east  side  of  the  i-iver  extending  south  from 
Alton  aiound  tlie  more  intensively  developed  urban 
.sections,  and  e\entually  coimecting  with  the  belt  line 
(Lindberjih  Blvd.)  in  Missouri  neai-  JeiTerson  Bar- 
racks. The  two  routes  will  form  a  complete  belt 
around  the  inteiisively  developed  area  and  will  facil- 
itate traflic  movement  within  the  region.    Other  b3'pass 


routes  are  suggested  around  some  of  the  larger  com- 
munities. 

A  number  of  improvements  are  proposed  in  the  out- 
lying ari'as,  esjjccially  between  the  incorporated  towns. 
The  nuijority  of  these  latter  improvements  are  either 
short  connecting  i-ontes  oi-  paving  ])rojects.  All  of 
the  proposed  impro\cnients  will  be  an  integial  part  of 
a  unified  highway  system  that  is  dii-ectly  related  to 
the  needs  of  the  region. 

Mississippi  River  Bridges 

Tlu'  Mississippi  River,  because  of  its  wiilth  and  cen- 
tral location  within  the  St.  Louis  region,  is  the  major 
physical  })arrier  interfering  with  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  highways.  Because  of  the  large  expenditures 
necessary  to  construct  bridges,  it  is  essential  that  they 


FiGUEE  17.— The  St.  Louis  husiiirss  clisuict.     In  ilic  lort'tn'MUnd  is  shown  the  .Meniuiinl  I'hi/.a  and  Civic  Center  now  l)eing  developed 
as  part  of  the  city  plan.    The  new  Federal  Buildins;  is  shown  in  the  upi.er  right-hand  corner  of  the  Civic  C<?nter 
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be  so  located  and  designed  that  a  minimum  of  crossinjr 
will  conveniently  serve  the  niaxiinum  population. 

A  survey  of  traffic  movement  over  the  five  vehiculai- 
bridges  was  made  in  January  1935.  Checkers  were 
stationed  near  the  toll  collectors  and  obtained  from  the 
driver  the  origin  and  destiiuitiou  of  the  vehicles. 
AVliile  such  information  could  not  be  obtained  from 
each  vehicle  without  seriously  congesting  traffic, 
enough  drivers  (47.4  percent)  were  questioned  to  pro- 
vide representative  data. 

The  volume  of  traffic  using  the  diffei'ent  bridges  dur- 
ing the  12-hour  period  is  indicated  in  the  following- 
table  : 

VdUnnc  of  traffic  over  Mississipiii  River  bridges 
[12-hour  period] 


Bridge 


Municipal 

Eads 

McKinley 

Chain  of  Kocks. 
Lewis  and  Clark 

Total 


Total  vol- 
ume of 
traffic 


16, 354 

2,750 

3,500 

825 

1.500 


24,829 


Number  of 
cars  from 

which  data 
on  origin  and 

destination 
was  obtained 


6.016 

1,648 

2.105 

767 

1,285 


11,  821 


Percent 
of  total 


36.8 
59.9 
60.0 
92.9 


47.6 


The  Municipal  Bridge  carried  68.5  percent  of  the 
total  traffic  crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  and  none 
of  the  other  bridges  approaches  this  volume.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  volume  of  traffic  upon  at 
least  two  of  the  bridges,  namely,  the  Chain  of  Rocks 
iind  the  Lewis  and  Clark,  is  undoubtedly  much  larger 
during  tlie  summer  months,  since  the)'  are  well  locateii 
to  accommodate  traffic  moving  through  the  region. 
The  Municipal  Bridge  has  a  total  capacity  of  only 
three  traffic  lanes.  Because  of  the  sharp  curves,  the 
toll  collectors  and  the  stalled  cars,  this  bridge  is  used 
to  capacity  during  the  maximum  houi-  and  some  motor- 
ists experience  dehiA'  in  crossing. 

Origin  and  Destination  of  Traffic 

Figure  18  graiDhicallj'  indicates  the  traffic  movement 
over  each  bridge  during  the  period  of  count.  Each 
line  of  traffic  represents  the  number  of  cars  recorded 
during  the  count,  instead  of  the  actual  12-hour  volume. 
Thus,  the  width  of  the  line  over  the  Municipal  Bridge 
should  be  nearly  three  times  as  wide  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  volume. 

The  traffic  movements  are  generally  direct  over  all 
of  the  bridges  with  the  exception  of  the  ilunicipal 
Bridge,  which  is  used  by  vehicles  from  practically  all 
sections  of  the  region.  Table  VII  indicates  the  com- 
parative volume  of  the  dominant  traffic  movement  over 


Table  VII. — Dominant  traffic  movements  over  the  Municipal,  Eads,  and  McKinley  Bridges 
(This  table  includes  the  volume  in  both  directions  and  has  been  adjusted  to  represent  the  actual  12-hour  movement] 

[12-hour  volume  of  traffic] 


Between    East    St. 
Louis— St.    Louis 
business  district 

Between    East    St. 
Louis— west   central 
St.  Louis 

Between  area  north  of 
East  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville      business 
district—west    cen- 
tral St.  Louis 

Between  Belleville  and 
surrounding    area- 
business  district  west 
central  St.  Louis 

Between  area  north  of 
East   St.    Louis  and 
Belleville— north  cen- 
tral   and    north    St. 
Louis 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

3,227 
985 
30 

19.7 

35.8 

.1 

1,136 

888 
25 

6.9 

32.3 

.1 

3,360 

115 

1,759 

20.5 

4.2 

50.3 

2,752 

130 

0 

0 

4S5 

0 

1,025 

2.7 

Eads 

0 

McKinley 

29.3 

Total  and  average 

4,242 

18.9 

2,049 

9.1 

5,234 

23.2 

2,882 

12.7 

1,480 

6.5 

Between  Belleville  and 
East    St.    Louis- 
north    central     and 
north  St.  Louis 

Between  southeast  por- 
tion of  region— busi- 
ness district  and  west 
central  St.  Louis 

Between  southeast  por- 
tion of  the  region- 
southwest  portion  of 
the  region 

Between  area  north  of 
East  St.  Louis  and 
Belleville— south  St. 
Louis,  U.  S.  Nos.  .SO, 
66,  61,  and  67 

Between  East  St.  Louis 
and  Belleville— south 
St.  Louis  and  U.  S. 
Xos.  50.  66,  61.  and  67 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  o( 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 
total 

Volume 

Percent  of 

tOIBl 

970 

765 
60 
0 

4.7 
2.2 
0 

176 
4 
0 

1.1 
.2 
0 

1,140 

2 

234 

7.0 

.1 

6.7 

1,592 
140 
10 

9.7 

Eads 

ISO 
80 

6.4 
2.3 

5.1 

McKinley 

.3 

Total  and  average 

1,100 

4.9 

825 

3.6 

180 

.8 

1,376 

6.1 

1,716 

7.7 
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the  three  central  bridges  (McKinley,  Eads,  and  Munici- 
pal). Nearly  one-fifth  of  this  total  movement  is  be- 
tween East  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  business  dis- 
trict. Of  this,  76.0  percent  used  the  JNIunicipal  Bridge 
and  23.0  percent  the  Eads  Bridge.  There  is  also  a  heavy 
traffic  movement  between  East  St.  Louis  and  west  cen- 
tral St.  Louis.  An  equally  important  flow,  23.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  traffic  over  the  three  bridges,  occurs 
between  the  central  portion  of  St.  Louis  and  the  area 
north  of  East  St.  Louis,  which  latter  comprises  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  region.  Vehicles  using  the 
Municipal  Bridge  to  make  this  movement  have  to 
follow  a  very  indii-ect  route. 

In  general,  the  major  movements  over  the  bridges 
nre  due  to  travel  between  the  heavily  populated  areas, 
especially  the  St.  Louis  business  district  and  nearby 
Illinois  communities,  rather  than  to  traffic  passing 
through  the  region. 

At  least  one  additional  bridge  over  the  Mississippi 
is  now  needed  to  accommodate  traffic,  and  others  will 
be  necessary  in  the  future.  The  data  presented  here 
shows  that  tills  bridge  should  be  located  so  as  to  relieve 
traffic  conditions  on  the  Municipal  Bridge  and  facili- 
tate some  of  the  movement  between  the  eastern  com- 
munities and  the  central  portion  of  St.  Louis.  The 
eastern  territoiy  now  unserved  by  a  bridge  connecting 
with  the  central  section  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  northern 
portion  of  East  St.  Louis,  National  Cit}',  Brooklyn, 
and  the  area  served  l)y  U.  S.  Highways  No.  40  and 
No.  50. 

A  connection  between  St.  Clair  and  Cass  Avenues, 
or  between  Missouri  Avenue  and  either  Delmar  Boule- 
vard or  Franklin  Avenue,  affords  the  best  possibilities 
for  a  bridge  location  in  this  general  area.  The  former 
location  (St.  Clair  to  Cass)  appears  to  be  the  most 
desirable  location,  but  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  bridge  traffic  upon  local  traffic  should  be 
made  before  the  detailed  plans  for  the  bridges  are 
prepared. 

A  new  crossing  south  of  the  INIunicipal  Bridge  will 
eventually  be  necessai-y.  This  would  provide  a  con- 
venient crossing  for  considerable  local  traffic  and  would 
also  acconnnodate  through  trafiic  which  desired  to  by- 
pass the  congested  area.  A  connection  between  the 
belt-line  highways  in  Mis,souri  and  Illinois  will  be 
desirable  eventually.  The  data  in  this  report  clearly 
indicates,  however,  that  the.se  .southern  bridges  are 
not  now  as  urgently  needed  as  a  bi'idoe  in  the  proposed 
central  location. 

Existing  and  Proposed  Grade  Crossings 

The  early  elimination  of  many  of  the  dangerous 
grade  crossings  witliin  the  region  is  imperative.  The 
advantage  in  public  safety  would  be  incalculable,  both 


in  lives  saved  ami  in  accidents  prevented.  Vehicular 
traffic  movement  would  be  expedited  by  eliminating 
delays.  Public  convenience  would  be  promoted.  The 
estimated  value  of  time  saved  would  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cost. 

It  is  impracticable  to  eliminate  all  of  the  existing 
grade  crossings  within  a  limited  period.  Any  program 
for  grade  crossing  elimination  should  consequent!}'  in- 
clude only  those  crossings  that  are  most  dangerous,  and 
whose  elimination  would  afford  maximum  advantages. 

Figure  19  shows  the  comparative  volume  of  vehicular 
and  railroad  traffic  on  all  existing  crossings  within  the 
region.  The  most  heavily  used  crossings  are  found 
within  the  metropolitan  district.  The  greatest  hazards 
and  inconveniences  to  the  public  are  found  at  these 
crossings,  and  they  should  be  given  first  consideration 
in  any  program  of  elimination.  Other  factors  should 
also  be  considered,  however,  in  fonnulating  a  program. 
The  distribution  of  population,  the  present  and  future 
importance  of  the  highways,  the  character  of  railroad 
traffic,  and  the  relative  degree  of  hazard,  because  of 
obstructed  views  and  the  like,  are  among  the  additional 
factors  that  should  be  considered. 

There  follows  a  suggested  program  of  grade-crossing 
elimination  for  the  St.  Louis  region.  Projects  are 
grouped  according  to  States,  and  their  listing  is  not 
intended  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
eliminated.    All  should  be  eliminated  at  an  early  date. 

Missouri  portion  of  the  region. — 

1.  Kingshighway  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kaili'oad 
(St.  Louis). 

2.  DeBaliviere  and  the  Wabash  Kailroad  (St. 
Louis) . 

3.  Waterman  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  (St.  Louis), 
•i.  Hamilton  and  the  Wabash  Railroad  (St.  Louis). 

This,  and  the  two  preceding  crossings,  should  be 
eliminated  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Sarah  and  the  Wabash  Railroad   (St,  Louis). 

6.  Gravois  (Missouri  30)  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  (St.  Louis). 

7.  Broadway  (U  S  67)  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  (Carondelet). 

8.  Chippewji  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  (St. 
Louis). 

9.  Ivorj'  (U  S  67)  and  the  Missouri  I'acilic  Railroad 
(St.  Louis). 

10.  Southwest  Avenue  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road (St.  Louis). 

11.  Fyler  and  Frisco  Railroad  (St.  Louis).  The 
present  viaduct  should  be  replaced  in  the  immediate 
future. 

12.  North  Market  Street  Docks  (St.  Louis).  A 
grade  elimination  structure  located  in  the  general  vi- 
cinity  of  North   Market  Street,  possibly   at  Monroe 
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Street,  would  be  very  advantageous  in  i-eaching  the 
water- front  area. 

13.  Olive  Street  Road  and  the  Wabash  Railroad 
(St.  Louis). 

14.  Big  Bend  Road  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

15.  Big  Bend  Road  and  the  Frisco  Railroad  (Web- 
ster Groves) . 

16.  Lindbergh  Boulevard  (U  S  61  and  Missouri  77) 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad    (Kirkwood). 

17.  Lindbergh  Boulevard  (U  S  61  and  Missouri  77) 
and  the  Frisco  Railroad  (Kirkwood). 

18.  Rock  Hill  Road  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road (Webster  Groves). 

19.  Delmar  Avenue  and  the  Terminal  Railroad 
(University  City). 

20.  Missouri  State  Highway  30  (Gravois  Road) 
and  the  Frisco  Railroad. 

Illinois  portion  of  the  region. — 

21.  Tenth  Street  and  the  Southern  Railroad  (East 
St.  Louis). 

22.  Eighth  Street  and  the  Southern  Railroad  (East 
St.  Louis). 

23.  Twenty-Sixth  Street  and  the  Southern  Railroad 
(East  St.  Louis).  A  contract  for  eliminating  this 
crossing  has  recently  been  let  hy  the  State  Highway 
Department. 

24.  State  Street  (Highway  15)  and  the  Southern 
Railroad  (East  St.  Louis). 

25.  Bond  Avenue  (Highway  13)  and  the  Terminal 
Railroad  (East  St.  Louis). 

26.  Ninth  Street  and  the  L.  &  X.  Railroad  (East 
St.  Louis). 

27.  Eighth  Street  and  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  (East 
St.  Louis). 

28.  Fifteenth  Street  and  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad  (  East 
St.  Louis). 

29.  St.  Clair  Avenue  and  the  B.  &  O.,  L.  &  N., 
Pennsjdvania  Railroad,  and  Railroad  Yard  Leads 
(East  St.  Louis).  These  railroads  are  so  close  together 
that  they  should  be  eliminated  with  one  structure. 

30.  Broadway  and  the  Terminal  Railroad  (East  St. 
Louis).  The  improvements  now  being  made  to 
Cahokia  Creek  will  necessitate  certain  changes  in  th;' 
existing  viaduct  at  this  location. 

31.  State  Highway  No.  3  and  tlie  Terminal  Rail- 
road (south  of  East  St.  Louis). 

32.  State  Highways  3  and  4  and  V  S  66  over  th;- 
Terminal  Railroad  System    (Venice). 

33.  State  Highways  3  an<l  4  and  V  S  66  over  the 
Southern,  C.  &  A.,  Big  Four,  and  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road (Venice). 

34.  Twentieth  Street  and  the  C.  &  A..  Big  Four. 
Wabash,  and  the  Terminal  Railroad  (Granite  City). 


35.  Illinois  3  and  U  S  67  and  the  C.  &  A.,  Big  Four, 
Wabash,  and  tiie  Illinois  Terminal  (Mitchell). 

36.  Illinois  3  and  U  S  67  and  tiie  C.  &  A.  Big  Four, 
Illinois,  and  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroads  (Wood  River). 

37.  Illinois  3  and  U  S  67  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Alton, 
and  Big  Four  Railroads  (East  Alton). 

38.  State  Highway  No.  159  and  the  Illinois  Termi- 
nal (Roxana). 

39.  Two  eliminations  on  bypass  routes  around  Belle- 
ville. 

40.  State  Highway  No.  159  and  the  Illinois  Central 
(south  of  Edwardsville). 

41.  State  Highway  No.  159  and  Troy  and  Eastern 
(south  of  Edwardsville). 

42.  New  belt  route  over  the  I.  C.  Railroad. 

43.  New  belt  route  over  the  I.  C,  Nickel  Plate,  L.  & 
N.,  and  the  Illinois  Terminal. 

44.  State  Highway  No.  157  and  the  I.  C.  Railroad 
(Centerville  station). 

45.  State  Highway  No.  159  and  the  L.  &  N.  and  St. 
Louis  &  O'Fallon  Railroads  (French  Village).  Aeon- 
tract  has  been  awarded  by  the  State  iiighway  depart- 
ment for  eliminating  this  crossing. 

46.  State  Highway  No.  48  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad   (Highland). 

Transportation 

Railroad  facilities  are  an  imj^ortant  factor  in  the 
regional  plan.  They  exert  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  organization  of  the  region.  Main  line  rights-of- 
way  and  terminal  facilities  are  generally  located  along 
water  courses  and  in  low-lying  or  level  areas  where 
there  are  no  steep  gradients  to  contend  with.  Here 
also  are  found  the  larger  industrial  plants.  Adequate 
sjjace  is  desirable  in  order  that  they  may  increase  in 
size  and  ninnber.  There  should  be  a  mininnnn  of 
conflict  with  other  land  uses,  particularlj-  with  resi- 
dential sections.  The  regional  plan  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  location,  arrangement,  and  cooidina- 
tion  of  railroad  facilities  and  the  location  of  industrial 
districts. 

Existing  Railroad  Facilities 

Figure  20  shows  the  location  of  all  rnilroads  witliin 
the  region.  There  are  19  trunk  lines,  5  short  coal 
roads,  and  4  termiiud  or  switching  companies.  About 
one-third  of  the  total  lailroad  mileage  in  the  United 
States  is  operated  by  railroads  entering  St.  Louis. 

Onl}-  one  large  electric  line  is  found  within  the 
region,  the  Illinois  Terminal  System,  which  owns  its 
own  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  a  large 
new  terminal  in  St.  Louis.  The  terminal  and  bridge 
are  connected  bv  a  two-mile  subwav  and  elevated  line. 
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The  niajurity  (if  the  lailniad  lines  are  I'nuiid  in  tlie 
iiortlieni  portion  of  the  region,  l>ecaus<'  of  greater 
traffic  to  and  from  tlie  lieavily  industrialized  northeast- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States.  The  rugged  topog- 
!-a|iliy  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  region  restricts 
tile  number  of  railroads  wiiich  could  be  built  in  this 
direction.  The  majority  of  the  large  freight  houses, 
switching  yards,  and  other  terminal  facilities  ai-e  lo- 
cated along  or  near  the  river  front,  jjarticularly  in 
East  St.  Louis  and  the  'I'ri-Cities.  The  concentration 
of  these  facilities  present>  many  prolilems  of  cooi'dina- 
tion. 

Freight  Transportation 

Tiie  Terminal  Kaiiroad  Association,  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  14  of  the  trunk  lines,  interchanges  consid- 
erable freight  between  raili'oads,  but  there  is  not  a  uni- 
tieil  terminal  operation.  In  fact,  the  individual  freight 
terminals  are  highly  competitive,  the  result  of  tlie 
early  development  of  tlie  lines.  This  has  resulted  in 
an  uniu'cessarily  comi)lirated  arrangement. 

River  Transportation 

The  ^Mississippi  River  is  a  freight  traffic  way  which 
serves  a  large  section  of  the  United  States.  By  means 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
industrial  districts  are  reached.  The  north  and  north- 
west sections  of  the  United  States  are  tapped  liy  means 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Likewise  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  Canadian  ter- 
ritory are  reached  by  means  of  the  Chicago  Canal  and 
the  Illinois  River  Waterway  recently  opened  to  traffic 
Ijetween  St.  Louis  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Service  be- 
tween the  region  and  the  Gulf  ports  via  New  Orleans 
and  between  the  region  and  the  Alabama  industrial 
district  via  the  Wariior  River  has  been  in  operation 
for  almost  15  j-ears. 

In  addition  to  the  service  outlined  above,  there  are 
the  local  packet  steamers  which  bring  mucii  iialli-  in 
this  region.  There  are  also  several  privately  owned 
lines  serving  large  industries  located  here.  Facilities 
for  handling  river  traffic  on  both  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri shores  are  available  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Louis. 
and  include  rail-river  transfer  facilities. 

Passenger  Transportation 

Prior  to  192.-),  tlie  railroads  carried  a  large  number 
of  commuters  between  suburban  cf)nimunities  and  the 
City  of  St.  Louis.  The  construction  of  paved  high- 
ways encouraged  the  use  of  tlie  ]ii'ivate  automobile  so 
tiiat  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction  in  the  number 
of  commuters.  In  the  last  T)  years  bus  competition 
and  tlie  use  of  private  automol)ih>s  has  caused  serious 


lurtaiinii'nt  of  coinmiilatioii  service  by  tlie  steam  and 
eh'rtric  raih'oatls. 

Figui-e  21)  siiows  tiiat,  in  piactically  all  instances,  the 
present  bus  lines  are  located  on  highways  which 
closely  parali(d  main-line  I'aili'oads.  'I'his  is  an  ini- 
iiecessary  duplication  of  facilities. 

At  the  present  lime  all  sleam  railroad-  entering  St. 
I..ouis  Use  the  Inion  Station  at  Eighteenth  and  Mar- 
ket .Sti-ects.  A  few  trains  fi'om  the  east  Use  the  Re- 
lay ])e)iot  in  East  St.  Louis  as  a  terminal,  but  over 
'.III  jiercent  of  all  passenger  trains  use  the  St.  l.ioiiis 
Union  Station  as  their  terminal. 

'J"he  steam  railroads  entering  the  City  of  Si.  Lnuis 
now  Use  two  bridges  for  passenger  trains — the  Mer- 
chants Bridge  and  the  P^ads  Bridge.  The  electric 
interurban  line  (Illinois  Terminal  S3-stem)  uses  its 
own  bridge  (McKinley)  aci-oss  the  Mississippi  for  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

As  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  study  of  railroad  facili- 
ties made  in  1922.  certain  changes  in  passenirer-train 
routes  and  improvements  in  facilities  were  recom- 
mended. "Working  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objectives,  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association, 
a  few  years  ago,  enlarged  its  train  shed  from  32  to  -12 
tracks  and  constructed  additional  auxiliary  facilities 
such  as  coach  yards,  express  buildings,  etc. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  (although 
temporarily  held  up)  a  new  passenger  station  in  East 
St.  Louis  and  a  new  approach  from  that  station  to 
the  St.  Louis  Municipal  Bridge,  which  when  completed 
will  afford  a  more  expeditious  route  for  jiassenger 
trains. 

Other  Forms  of  Transportation 

There  are  manv  bus  lines  within  the  region  which 
now  furnish  a  passenger  seivice  more  extensive  than 
pi-e\ioiisly  given  by  the  steam  and  electric  railroads. 
Some  (if  these  lines  are  interstate  bus  routes  and 
others  are  intrastate  or  interurban.  They  do  not  have 
a  common  terminal  as  do  the  railroads.  Instead,  many 
bus  terminals  and  stations  are  found  in  St.  Louis  and 
in  the  surrounding  suburban  towns. 

Xo  data  is  available  regarding  the  amount  of  freight 
Iranspoited  to  and  from  the  St.  Louis  region  by 
motor  trucks.  While  this  form  of  transportation  in- 
\(ilves  many  regulatoi-y  jiidblems.  the  regional  plan 
is  primarily  cdncerned  with  the  adequacj^  of  the  high- 
way routes  u|ion  which  this  type  of  traffic  is  concen- 
trated. AVider  pavements  are  necessary  on  those  high- 
ways carrying  large  volumes  of  passenger  and  com- 
mei-cial  vehicles. 

Thei'c  has  been  a  remai-kable  increase  in  air  trans- 
poi'tatiiin.  pait icularly  in  the  number  of  jias.sengere 
carried,  duiini:-  the   pasl    few    yeai's.     The   location   of 
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existing  airports  witliin  the  region  is  also  indicated 
in  figure  20. 

There  are  now  three  airports  and  three  airfields  in 
the  St.  Louis  region.  One  airfield  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Army  and  two  airfields 
are  privately  owned  and  operated.  There  is  only  one 
airport.  Lambert  Field,  which  is  publicly  owned  and 
operated.  At  jDresent  all  of  the  established  air  lines 
(a  total  of  six)  operating  in  and  out  of  this  region 
have  scheduled  stops  only  at  Lambert  Field.  This 
airport  has  excellent  equipment  and  facilities  and  has 
an  A-I-A  rating,  but  is  located  about  1G.4  miles  from 
the  St.  Louis  business  district. 

The  Curtiss  Airport  is  a  privately  owned  commer- 
cial field  with  an  excellent  rating.  It  is  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  and  is  about  G.3  miles  from  the 
St.  Louis  business  district.  The  Columbia  Airways 
used  this  field  as  its  terminal  for  a  short  time.  The 
Parks  Airport  is  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
This  is  a  small  field  and  is  primarily  used  as  an  air 
college  for  flight  and  mechanical  students. 

The  Steuby  Airfield  is  privately  owned  and  located 
about  l.j  miles  southwest  of  the  St.  Louis  business 
district.  It  is  a  small  field  containing  only  one  hangar 
and  runways.  The  Wood  River  Airfield  also  com- 
prises only  a  small  area.  It  is  located  about  a  mile 
east  of  "Wood  River  and  contains  only  runways.  Xo 
hansrars  or  other  facilities  are  available. 

Future  Transportation  Needs 

In  general,  the  passenger  transportation  facilities 
appear  to  be  ample  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  region 
(except  for  extension  of  some  lines),  but  they  are  not 
properly  coordinated  to  serve  most  advantageously. 
This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  divided  regidatory 
authority  over  the  various  forms  of  transportation  and 
to  the  lack  of  sufficient  regulatory  authority  in  certain 
instances. 

The  prnliable  future  requirements  for  airport  facili- 
ties slmuld  be  more  carefully  analyzed.  It  is  possible 
that  a  port  containing  landing  facilities  for  both  land 
and  sea  planes  will  be  necessary  eventually.  Tlie  needs 
and  advantages  of  a  central  port  more  conveniently 
located  to  the  central  business  district  should  be  studied. 
Many  factors  such  as  accessibility,  fogs,  smoke,  and 
drainage  naist  be  considered  in  such  studies. 

Considerable  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  pas- 
senger facilities  of  the  region  by  rerouting  certain  of 
the  trains  over  the  Municipal  Bridge.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  ai)proaches  to  this  bridge. 
now  authorized  by  ordinances,  be  completed  at  an  early 
date,  so  that  the  necessary  rerouting  to  avoid  conges- 
tion can  be  carried   out.     The  suggested   program   of 


grade  crossing  eliminations  outlined  under  the  chapter 
on  liighways  would  be  of  much  value  to  railroad  trans- 
portation, particularly  because  of  the  trends  toward 
fast-moving  passenger  trains. 

For  about  2  years  a  very  exhaustive  investigation 
has  been  made  within  the  I'egion  under  the  direction  of 
Inderal  Coordinator  Eastman,  looking  toward  the 
pooling  of  freight  terminal  facilities  and  terminal  op- 
erations. All  of  the  roads  have  been  cooperating  in 
the  study  which  is  now  practically  completed.  In 
view  of  this  study,  no  recommendations  concerning 
coordination  of  facilities  are  given  at  this  time.  Addi- 
tional study  should  be  given  to  the  entire  transporta- 
tion sA'stem  within  the  region  and  plans  for  future  im- 
provement of  its  many  elements  should  be  prepared. 

Transit 

Tiie  improvement  of  transit  facilities  (street  cars 
and  buses)  so  that  they  will  serve  all  persons  in  the 
most  convenient  and  direct  manner  is  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  regional  plan. 

Population  has  scattered  into  outlying  areas  to  such 
an  extent  that  extension  of  transit  service  has  been 
financially  impractical  in  all  areas,  llie  development 
of  a  satisf  actorj^  transit  system  in  the  St.  Louis  Region 
depends  upon  a  more  evenly  balanced  distribution  of 
l^opulation  which  in  turn  depends  upon  a  sound  urban 
land  policy. 

Existing  Transit  Facilities 

The  location  of  existing  transit  routes  witliin  the 
region  bej-ond  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  shown  in  Figure 
21.  The  majority  of  the  lines  do  not  extend  bej'ond 
the  metropolitan  district,  although  a  few  are  located 
on  the  important  radial  routes  and  provide  transit 
facilities  between  the  central  city  and  the  outlj'ing 
towns.  The  plan  also  shows  the  1930  distribution  of 
population  bej'ond  the  citj-  of  St.  Louis  and  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  facilities  serve  this 
population.  Transit  facilities  are  primarily  concen- 
trated within  the  urban  areas  immediateh'  west  of  the 
city,  but  even  here  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  not  within  reasonable  distance  of  any  route. 
In  tlu'  Illinois  .section  of  the  region  the  routes  are 
located  only  on  the  main  radial  thoroughfares. 

The  present  transit  facilities  consist  jjrimarily  of 
streetcar  lines,  supplemented  b}'  motorbus  operations. 
In  addition  there  is  some  service  performed  by  "serv- 
ice car.s"'  (privately  owned  automobiles  ojierating 
luider  a  license  and  making  a  charge  for  each  ride). 

The  transit  facilities  of  St.  Louis,  furnished  by 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co.  extends  out  into  St. 
Louis  County.  Since  1934  the  competing  bus  ser\'ice 
fm-nisliod  by  the  Peoples  ^[otoi'bus  Co.  has  been  con- 
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><(>li(la(i'il  willi  llif  stri'i'lrar  and  liii>  upcral  i(in>  nl'  llii- 
St.  Louis  Public  Sorvit'e  Co. 

The  l)iis  ami  streL'tcur  lines  aiv  wi-ll  coofdinalod 
and,  with  a  tVw  iiiiiioi-  exioptiuns,  a  universal  tiaiisfer 
sysU>m  prevails.  There  are  many  defeels  in  I  lie  inivcni 
roiitinir  <>f  streetcar  lines,  which  are  tlie  resuh  ot  the 
uiicMorilinaled  construction  of  these  lines  l)y  individual 
companies  in  llic  early  years  (|irii)r  to  1!)00).  To 
eliminate  much  of  the  unnecessaiy  duplication  (d'  lines 
and  to  provide  more  direct  routini^  entails  a  heavy 
e.\i)enditure  of  capital  which  the  present  owneis  are 
unaiile  to  provide. 

I'lie  same  situation  exist.s  on  the  east  side,  but  to  a 
much  smaller  degree.  In  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis 
all  streetcars  have  recently  been  abandoned  and  transit 
service  is  now  furnished  b}-  niortorl>uses. 

Future  Transit  Needs 

The  future  population  within  the  region  will  require 
additional  transit  facilities.  The  exi.sting  lines  will 
serve  as  the  nuclei  of  the  ultimate  system,  but  certain 
improvements  even  on  these  routes  will  be  essential. 
The  major  function  of  the  transit  system  is  to  enable 
people  to  travel  from  the  outh'ing  areas  to  the  central 
business  district  as  directly  and  quickly  as  possible. 
Direct  routes  with  limited  sto^JS  and  a  minimum  of  in- 
terference with  other  types  of  traffic  will  be  essential 
for  this  purpose.  A  few  lines  will  also  be  necessary 
to  provide  cross  movements  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated areas. 

Some  form  of  rapid  transit  seems  desirable  within 
the  St.  Louis  area,  particularly  within  the  congested 
portion  thereof.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that 
an  extensive  sj'stem  of  subways  or  elevated  routes  will 
ever  be  essential. 

Much  study  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding I'apid-transit  service  upon  some  of  the  main- 
line railroads.  Several  of  the  railroads  now  lead 
directlj-  from  the  central  business  district  thi'ough  the 
intensively  urbanized  portions  of  the  region.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  grade  cro.ssings  will  grad- 
ually be  eliminated  on  these  routes.  Modein  e(|ui])- 
ment  could  be  provided  which  would  ]ierniit  the  com- 
muters to  travel  with  speed  and  comfoi-t.  A  small 
capital  expenditure  should  be  involveil  in  providing 
this  type  of  transit  service.  The  use  of  certain  rail- 
I'oads  as  rajjid-transit  routes  will  j)robably  never  prove 
entirely  satisfactorj'.  however,  until  a  tciininus  or  sta- 
tion for  suburban  service  is  developed  east  of  Twelfth 
.Street  in  St.  Louis.  A  detailed  investigation  is  neces- 
sary to  select  the  proper  location  for  this  facility. 

Another  method  of  providing  rapid-transit  st>rvice 
might  be  by  an  elevated  or  depressed  trafficway  for 
the  use  of  ])rivate  automobiles  and  bus.ses.     The  de- 


jiressed  highway  n<jw  being  constructed  through  For- 
est Park  should  indicate  the  practicability  and  value 
of  such  facilities. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  local  bus  route-  which 
would  supplement  these  dominant  rapid  transit  routes. 
These  local  routes  should  extend  from  the  stations 
along  the  radial  routes  and  would  therein-  serve  the 
surrounding  residential  areas.  Many  residents  in  the 
outlying  suburban  areas  might  also  park  their  cars 
at  the  nearest  station  and  use  the  transit  fai-ilities  for 
reaching  the  downtown  district. 

'I'he  present  studies  have  not  been  carried  .-utficiently 
far  to  state  detinit<'ly  what  the  ultimate  solution  should 
be.  Possibly  a  combination  of  railroads  and  motor- 
vehicle  traflicways  (elevated  or  depressed)  would  prove 
sufficiently  flexible  and  satisfactory.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  region  as  depicted  in  figure  11  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  development  of  an  adequate  transit  sys- 
tem, lloutes  could  be  selected  that  wouM  best  serve 
the  i^resent  as  well  as  the  future  population  and  a  pro- 
gram of  improvements  adopted  that  wouM  be  i-elated 
to  the  future  needs. 

Sewers  and  Water  Supply 

Sanitaz-y  sewer  and  water  facilities  often  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  urban  development.  In  other  in- 
stances, such  as  in  premature  subdivision,  they  have 
been  installed  far  in  advance  of  reasonable  need. 
Certain  older  sections  of  the  city,  particularly  apart- 
ment districts,  contain  sewers  which  are  too  small  to 
meet  the  demands  placed  ui^on  them.  A  more  evenly 
balanced  system  is  essential.  Comprehensive  planning 
and  certain  regulatory  measures  could  insuri-  such  a 
balanced  system. 

The  matter  of  drainage  or  caring  for  the  natural 
rainfall  (usually  called  storm  water)  is  an  equally  im- 
portant matter  in  urban  areas.  Much  of  the  soil  is  cov- 
ered by  an  impervious  surface  while  the  streams  have 
been  so  obstructed  by  the  encroachment  of  buildings 
that  they  are  unable  to  carry  the  normal  run-olf.  The 
natural  lakes  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  this  storm 
water  until  it  could  be  discharged  in  a  normal  manner 
are  often  removed  to  make  way  for  urban  develop- 
ment. As  a  result  the  expense  of  storm  drainage  is 
greatly  increased. 

Existing  Conditions 

Figure  21  shows  in  a  general  way  the  adeipiacy  of 
.sewer  and  water  facilities  within  the  region.  A  large 
amount  of  the  urban  area  outside  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
is  entirely  unserved  by  sanitary  sewers.  While  water 
facilities  have  tended  to  keep  abreast  of  urban  growth, 
some  imiu-ovements  are  necessary  in  certain  of  the 
snialirr  icminninities. 
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Sewerage  and  Sanitation 

The  majority  of  the  cities  along  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  including  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  Granite 
City,  and  Alton,  are  served  by  combined  sanitary 
and  storm-water  sewers  which  discharge  into  the  river. 
The  .sewers  of  East  St.  Louis.  Madison,  and  Granite 
City,  111.,  have  to  discharge  through  pumping  stations 
when  the  Mississipi^i  River  reaches  a  stage  of  about 
20  on  tlie  gage.  The  other  systems  discharge  freely 
against  all  ordinarj"  high  water  conditions.  The 
sewers  in  the  suburban  towns  adjoining  the  citj'  of 
St.  Louis  on  the  west  are  connected  to  the  sewers  in 
the  central  city. 

The  other  communities  served  b}-  sewers  have  facili- 
ties for  aicimnnodatinir  onlv  the  sanitarv  flow.     Prac- 


tically all  of  these  cities  which  are  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  rivers,  such  as  Higldand,  Columbia, 
and  Millstadt,  have  separate  treatment  plants.  Some 
of  these  treatment  plants,  particularly  the  one  at  Co- 
lumbia, 111.,  are  inadequate  and  do  not  satisfactorily 
purity  the  sewage. 

The  water  courses  in  St.  Louis  County  are  generally 
running  with  sewage  and  are  exceptionally  foul.  A 
bond  issue  for  installing  sanitary  trunk  sewers  in  the 
main  valley  of  the  existing  and  probable  future  urban- 
ized portion  of  this  county  was  defeated  in  1935.  Sev- 
eral of  the  incorporated  communities  in  tiiis  area  have 
recently  established  separate  sewer  districts  and  are 
now  developing  trunk  lines  with  the  aid  of  P.  W.  A. 
and  W.  P.  A.  funds.  Practically  all  of  these  new 
sewer   lines   are   in   accordance   with    the    iM-climinarv 
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comprehensive  pliin  wliirh  was  ])ioparLHl  as  a  basis  for 
the  bond-issue  referendum.  This  method  of  piecemeal 
development,  however,  will  result  in  nearh'  doubliui: 
the  cost  of  one  complete  system  under  a  sin^dc  aiitiior- 
ity  as  first  proposed. 

Drainage 

As  has  been  noted,  storm-water  drainage  has  been 
taken  care  of  in  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis, 
and  certain  other  communities  by  combined  sewers. 
Ajiparently  the  economic  field  for  this  facility  has  been 
e.xhausted  and  storm  drainage  for  the  remainder  of  the 
region  must  be  carcnl  for  in  wide-open  watercourses. 
In  the  hilly  or  rolling  sections  of  the  west  and  the  east 
sides,  the  natural  watercourses  will  be  adequate  for 
this  purpose  if  improved  by  occasional  straightening 
and  if  protected  against  encroachments.  In  the  flat 
lands  of  the  east  side,  the  existing  watercourses  are  in- 
variably inadequate  and  artificial  channels  must  be 
provided. 

Water  Supply 

The  public  water  supplies  on  the  west  side  are  well 
organized  and  have  ample  capacity  for  a  long  period. 
All  of  these,  namely,  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  St. 
Louis  County  Water  Co.,  and  the  citj'  of  Kirkwood, 
have  purifying  plants  that  are  capable  of  ready  ex- 
pansion. The  water  systems  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  county  water  company  parallel  each  other  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  this  duplication  probably  does  not 
give  the  most  economical  service  to  the  region  as  a 
whole.  East  of  the  river  certain  industries  are  served 
by  private  wells,  but  all  domestic  and  commercial  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  private  water  companies.  The 
services  of  these  companies  extend  over  a  large  area, 
and  seem  to  be  adequate  for  pi'esent  needs.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  individual  industries  that  are  large  water 
users  have  developed  private  wells  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising. This  matter  requires  further  study  in  de- 
termining the  ultimate  supply  necessary  for  the  region. 

Future  Needs 

Many  improvements  are  now  needed  in  the  sewerage 
and  sanitation  facilities  and  in  the  facilities  for  drain- 
age. As  the  population  increases  within  the  metroj^oli- 
tan  district  additional  improvements  and  extensions 
will  be  essential.  A  development  program,  related  to 
the  future  distribution  of  population  and  to  the  future 
organization  of  the  region,  should  be  prepared,  and 
the  necessar}-  improvements  gradually  made  over  a 
long  period.  A  brief  discussion  follows  of  some  of  the 
more  important  factors  that  should  be  considered  in 
such  a  program. 


Sewerage  and  .Sanitation 

Addiliiiiial  sewer  facililies  and  improvements  are 
needed  in  St.  I.,ouis  County.  Many  thickly  settled  but 
unincorporated  urban  areas  have  no  sanitary  sewer 
facilities  whatsoever.  A  few  of  these  areas  have  at- 
tempted to  incorporate  sewer  districts  but  the  citizens 
have  voted  against  any  bond  issues.  Enlarged  facili- 
ties are  needed  in  certain  sections  of  the  incorporated 
communities. 

All  of  the  present  and  proliable  fiUurc  urban  por- 
tion of  St.  Louis  Comity  should  be  incorporated  into 
one  or  i^ossibly  a  few  large  sewer  districts.  The 
least  number  of  disti"icts  should  enable  a  more 
equitable  sewer-tax  assessment  throughout  the  entire 
urban  area.  It  would  also  enable  some  of  the  poorer 
yet  denseh'  populated  sections  to  share  their  sewer 
costs  with  other  areas.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  poorer 
areas  will  ever  have  an  adequate  sewer  system  until 
some  such  scheme  is  followed.  It  is  also  essential  that 
unified  or  separate  districts  adopt  and  follow  a  com- 
prehensive sewer  plan  similar  to  the  one  that  has  been 
projiosed.  Otherwise,  the  individual  sewer  lines  will 
not  be  adequate  or  properly  coordinated. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River  now  possesses 
some  sewer  facilities,  but  much  extension  and  improve- 
ment is  needed.  The  most  serious  problem  is  involved 
in  seciu'ing  j^roper  sanitation  for  the  comminiities  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  and  this  will  probably 
have  to  be  solved  by  sanitarj'  trunk  sewers  built  by  a 
metropolitan  agency,  as,  for  example,  the  East  Side 
Levee  and  Sanitar}-  District.  It  appears  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  build  sanitary  trunk  sewers  to  drain  any 
future  development  within  5  or  6  miles  from  the  river 
front,  although  such  systems  will  involve  extensive 
pumping.  For  areas  more  remote,  such  as  Caseyville, 
and  for  the  higher  lying  towns,  as.  for  example.  Belle- 
ville and  Collinsville,  it  is  probable  that  separate  sew- 
age treatment  Avorks  will  jirovide  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion. 

Sanitary  standards  and  facilities  in  the  more  remote 
semisuburban  areas  of  low  population  density,  are  an 
important  matter.  Below  a  certain  population  density 
sewer  systems  are  not  economically  justifiable  luiless 
that  area  is  definitely  scheduled  for  futiu-e  develop- 
ment. This  is,  however,  only  true  in  the  semirural  dis- 
tricts or  for  estate  districts  of  the  country-club  type 
where  population  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  persons 
per  acre  and  then  only  if  a  satisfactory  independent 
water  supply  is  available,  or  private  wells  can  be  ob- 
tained free  from  contamination  by  the  private  sewage 
tieatment  and  disposal  units. 
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The  factor  of  sanitary  roj;ulations  must  also  be  con- 
sidered in  any  comprehensive  program.  Sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  units  in  unincorporated  areas 
of  the  counties  are  within  the  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity of  the  county  or  township  health  officials.  Thej' 
should  be  supervised  and  inspected  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  a  qualified  engineer  in  the  health  commission- 
er's office.  In  the  past,  curative  measures  have  been 
attempted  after  health  menaces  develop;  preventative 
measures  are  by  far  less  costly. 

The  technique  of  potable  wator  supply  and  sewage 
disposal  are  highlj'  sjDecialized  branches  of  civil  en- 
gineering. For  correcting  health  menaces  due  to  un- 
sanitary conditions  caused  by  lack  of  pure  water  supply 
and  indifferent  sewage  disposal,  a  member  of  the  en- 
gineering profession  is  the  logical  individual  to  make 
investigations  and  recommendations;  health  problems 
involving  engineering  questions  must  be  solved  by 
qualified  engineers. 

At  the  present,  all  sewage  entering  the  Mississippi 
River  through  the  various  sewer  outlets  is  discharged 
in  a  raw  condition  without  treatment  of  any  kind.  It 
has  been  considered  that  the  flow  of  the  ^Mississippi 
River  is  sufficient  and  the  consequent  dilution  of  the 
sewage  so  great  that  the  resulting  contamination  is 
not  appreciably  detrimental  to  general  living  condi- 
tions or  to  reasonable  uses  of  the  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  below  St.  Louis. 

The  practice  of  discharging  all  of  the  untreated 
sewage  into  the  Mississippi  River  will  probably  become 
very  unsatisfactor}'.  With  the  more  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  more  general  uses  of  the  river  water 
below  St.  Louis  for  various  purposes  and  the  greater 
use  of  the  river  itself  both  for  transportation  and  for 
recreation,  higher  sanitary  standards  will  ultimately 
be  required.  Studies  regarding  the  methods  and  means 
of  removing  the  raw  sewage  discharge  from  the  river 
should  be  undertaken  in  tlie  near  future. 

Drainage 

Because  of  the  great  expense  of  closed  storm  sewers, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  community  that 
the  open  watercourses  be  preserved.  To  accomplish 
this  satisfactorily,  easements  should  be  acquired  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  that  is,  while  the  land  is  still, 
in  most  instances,  vacant  and  inexpensive.  These  ease- 
ments may  be  of  three  different  types.  For  streams 
running  through  industrial  areas,  it  is  desirable  to 
straighten  the  channels  as  much  as  possible,  conse- 
quently, the  easements  will  be  of  moderate  width,  but 
must  be  worked  out  along  specific  improved  alinement, 
must  be  protected  from  encroachment  and  restriction, 
but  need  no  bordering  roadway  except  possibly  nar- 
row roads  as  means  of  access  for  maintenance  purposes. 


For  residential  districts,  except  those  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive type,  it  is  desirable  to  disturb  existing  water- 
courses as  little  as  possible,  and  easements  should, 
therefore,  be  of  such  width  as  to  cover  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  stream  and  to  provide  room,  in  addition, 
for  bridle  paths  and  boulevard  drives.  Where  the  land 
is  cheap  the  whole  of  the  low  lands  may  reasonably 
be  so  taken.  Easements  of  this  tj-pe  should  be  sub- 
ject to  park  and  parkway  development. 

In  the  exclusive  residential  districts  where  the 
lot  owners  are  willing  to  sjiend  considerable  sums  for 
the  beaut  ification  of  the  valleys,  easements  may  be 
nominal  in  character  and  the  authority  sufficient  only 
to  secure  a  uniform  type  of  development  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  restriction  of  the  watercourse. 

In  the  flat  areas  of  the  east  side,  where  the  existing 
lakes  have  an  important  function  in  storing  and  releas- 
ing the  storm  water,  these  lakes  and  their  shores  should 
be  taken  over  by  the  community  and  may  be  then  de- 
veloped for  recreation  facilities  by  a  cooperating  park 
board.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  importance 
of  Horseshoe  Lake  in  the  Cahokia  drainage  system. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  use  of  this  lake  for  storm 
water  storage  permits  of  reducing  the  main  outlet 
channel  of  Cahokia  Creek  to  less  than  one-half  what 
would  otherwise  be  required,  and  permits  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  pumping  facilities  by  possibly  a  million 
dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  to 
the  east  side  that  this  lake  should  not  be  reclaimed  for 
any  other  purpose,  unless  the  industrial  land  in  this 
vicinity  is  prepared  to  carry  an  additional  tax  burden 
on  that  account  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

Water  Supply 

The  water  sj'stems  are  now  generally  adequate  and 
the  different  companies  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
keep  their  development  abreast  of  the  population 
growth.  Coordination  of  water  supply  facilities  is  de- 
sirable, howcxer,  and  much  duplication  could  be 
avoided.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  all  of  the  urban 
areas,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Kirkwood.  should 
be  served  from  a  single  agency.  This  would  involve 
some  additional  distribution  facilities  in  St.  Louis 
County. 

Recreation 

Public  parks  are  essential  in  any  urban  community. 
They  afford  opjoortunities  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion :  preserve  outstanding  topographical  and  geo- 
graphical features;  generally  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  city  and  add  to  tlie  hcaltli  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens. 

Three  major  types  of  park  and  recreational  areas 
sjiould  be   found   in  every   metropolitan   region.     Of 
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first  iiiipoitance  aiv  tlu'  playgrouiuls  ami  i.la\  licKls. 
whicli  are  usually  accjuired  as  part  of  the  site  of 
public  schools  wlu'i-e  they  serve  the  recreational  needs 
of  children  and  youths.  The  second  type  is  the  h)cal  or 
noitrhborhood  park,  which  will  be  of  value  to  both 
childi-en  and  adults.  As  a  general  standard  every 
square  uiile  of  residential  area  should  contain  a 
neighborhood  park  of  not  less  than  20  acres,  and 
preferably  more  where  possible.  The  third  major  type 
is  the  huge  park,  which  can  be  used  for  active  recrea- 
tional oppdiiunities  or  for  natural  scenery.  These 
large  parks  should  be  located  either  within  or  just 
outside  the  urbanized  portion  of  the  region.  They 
should  provide  numerous  forms  of  recreational  facili- 
ties, including  drives,  trails,  picnic  areas,  game  fields, 
golf  courses,  special  features  and  large  unspoiled  areas 
of  natural  scenerj\  All  large  parks  should  be  con- 
nected by  a  system  of  parkways. 


A  commonly  accepted  slaiidaid  is  1  acre  of  park 
land  for  each  100  persons.  The  adecpuicy  of  a  com- 
prehensive park  system,  however,  is  dependent  upon 
proper  distribution  of  the  various  types  of  parks,  ap- 
pi'()|ii'iate  design  ami  niaintciiauce. 

Existing  Recreational  Facilities 
Within  the  Region 

An  analysis  of  the  location  and  size  of  existing  park 
and  recreational  areas  within  the  St.  Louis  region 
reveals  many  defects  and  inadequacies. 

Elementary  .Schools 

The  distribution  of  elementary-  and  liigh-school 
grounds  within  tiic  region  are  graphically  shown  in 
figure  24.  There  are  833  elementary-school  sites,  of 
which  453  are  within  the  metropolitan  district.    There 


FiGCRE  23. — Fairgrounds  Park  ami  surroundings,  St.  Louis.     I^kk-hI  iicisliborliDod  parks  are  uefdoil  in  each  residential  district  to  fur- 
nish breathing  spots  in   \vh;it   ntlierwis*-  would  he  a  continuous   mass   of  buildings 
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are  508  elementai-y-school  districts.  The  school  dis- 
trict in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  I'oiifiiins  821,960  persons, 
whereas  in  the  remaining  507  districts  there  is  an 
average  of  1,123  persons  per  district.  The  average 
enrollment  is  316  children  per  school  in  the  metro- 
politan district  and  38  children  per  school  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  region.  Improved  standards  and  great 
economy  should  result  from  consolidating  schools  in 
many  of  the  sparsely  settled  district.'^. 

It  is  a  commonly  accepted  standaid  that  the  area 
of  every  elementary  school  site  should  not  be  less  than 
5  acres.  Data  regarding  area  of  present  school  sites 
are  shown  in  table  YIII.  Only  26  schools,  or  3  per- 
cent of  the  total,  contain  5  acres  or  more.  There  are 
683  school  sites  containing;-  less  than  2  acres,  and  these 


schools  accommodate  nearly  63  percent  of  the  total 
school  enrollment.  Twenty-four  sites  of  standard  size 
of  5  acres  are  found  in  the  metropolitan  district  and 
the  majority  of  these  are  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
where  land  values  are  highest. 

Practically  all  of  the  school  grounds  within  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  have  improved  surfaces,  whicli  permit  of 
full  utilization  of  the  area.  Only  a  few  school 
grounds  in  the  outlying  ai-eas  are  properly  improved. 
Only  17.6  percent  of  the  elementary  schools  contain 
gvmnasiums  and  practically  all  of  these  are  found 
within  the  metropolitan  district. 

It  is  evident  that  the  playground  facilities  within 
the  St.  Louis  region  are  far  below  the  desirable  .stand- 
ards. While  conditions  are  somewhat  better  in  the 
metroiDolitan  district,  many  iniinovements  are  needed. 


Figiim:  24 
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Table  VIII.- 

—Area  and  enrollment  at  pu 

blic  elementary  schools,  193S — St. 

Louis  regional  area 

0  to  1.99  acres 

2  to  2.99  acres 

3  to  3.99  acres 

4  to  4.99  acres 

S  acres  and  over 

County 

Schools 

PupiU 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Number 
9 

150 
53 

153 
21 
47 
54 

111 
85 

Number 

388 

17,390 

1,357 

11,868 

664 

1,831 

1,796 

13,749 

49,494 

Number 

0 

9 

1 

19 

3 

2 

1 

22 

22 

Number 

0 

2,090 

23 

5,733 

127 

476 

22 

4,223 

17,593 

Number 
0 
2 
1 
6 
0 
0 
0 
10 
9 

Number 

0 

704 

18 

2,083 

0 

0 

0 

2,502 

6,668 

Number 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
6 

Number 

0 

431 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,765 

4,694 

Number 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
14 
3 

Number 
0 

493 

187 

St  Clair          

965 

Franklin                       --- --- 

45 

440 

St   Charles                   ........... 

0 

3,862 

2,793 

683 
327 
356 

98, 537 
87, 252 
11,285 

79 
63 
16 

30,293 
28.051 
2,242 

27 

25 

2 

11,975 

11,673 

302 

17 

16 
1 

7,890 

7,848 

42 

26 
22 
4 

8.791 

8,268 

523 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  PARKS 
WITHIN  THE  AREA 


LEGEND 

•  -  INDICATES  PUBLIC  fWRKS 


Figure  25 
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The  existing  inajut-  defects  are  (1)  improper  location 
in  relation  to  existing  and  probable  future  distribu- 
tion of  population;  (2)  inadequate  area  of  site;  (3) 
unsatisfactory  improvement  of  site;  (4)  too  many 
small  school  districts  in  outlying  areas,  and  (5)  utili- 
zation of  school  grounds,  for  recreation  only  during 
school  hours,  instead  of  during  out-of-school  periods, 
when  there  is  greatest  need  for  supervised  play. 

Playfields  at  High  Schools 

Data  regarding  playground  facilities  at  the  high 
schools  are  contained  in  table  IX.  The  average  area 
of  the  75  sites  within  the  region  is  only  4.5  acres, 
whereas  the  accepted  standard  requires  15  acres  for 
junior  highs  and  25  for  senior  highs.  Only  2  of  the 
75  school  sites  have  20  acres  or  more,  and  only  11  have 
more  than  10  acres.  While  some  of  the  youths  can 
utilize  the  narks  for  their  recreational  activities,  ex- 
tensive enlargements  and  improvements  should  be  made 
at  the  public  schools. 

Park  Areas 

The  pre:-ent  distribution  of  public  parks  within  the 
region  is  graphically  indicated  in  figure  25.  The 
majority  of  these  ai'eas  are  located  in  the  incorpo- 
rated communities,  particularly  St.  Louis,  University 
Citv,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Alton.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  outlying  communities  have  any  park  facilities. 
There  are  only  four  parks  within  the  entire  region 
containing  moi'e  than  500  acres.  Two  of  these.  Forest 
Park  and  Lake  Park,  are  located  within  the  urban 
portion  of  the  region.  The  other  two,  the  Edmund 
A.  Babler  ilemorial  Park  and  the  Pere  Marquette 
State  Park,  are  fine  scenic  tracts  in  the  outlying  areas 
and  are  now  in  the  process  of  development.  A  few 
sections  of  parkways  have  been  developed  in  differ- 
ent communities,  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  park- 
way system  within  the  region. 


Table  X  enables  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
existing  park  facilities.  A  total  of  8,173  acres  of  park 
area  are  found  within  the  region,  of  which  4,961  acres, 
or  60.7  percent,  are  located  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
In  tlie  metropolitan  district  0.38  acre  of  park  area  is 
available  for  every  100  persons,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  desirable  standard.  A  higher  ratio  is  found 
in  the  balance  of  the  region,  primarily  because  of  the 
two  large  State  parks. 

Table  XI  reveals  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  num- 
ber and  area  of  neighborhood  paries.  Only  38  such 
areas  are  found  within  the  region  and  nearly  iialf  of 
these  are  Avithin  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Several  sec- 
tions of  the  region  have  none  of  these  essential  areas, 
and  no  city  lias  an  adequate  sj'stem  of  neighborhood 
parks. 

Table  X. — Piihlic  inirk   itreii    in   cicli-  county,   l!>3o — St.  Louis 
rcyional  area 


County 


Total 
popula- 
tion 
(1930) 


Jersey  ' 

Madison 

Monroe 

St.  Clair 

Franklin  ' 

Jefferson  '. 

St.  Charles  L 

St.  Louis - 

St.  Louis  (city) 

Total --- 

Total  for  St.  Louis  metropolitan 
district -- 

Total  for  balance  of  region 

Total  for  incorporated  communi- 
ties.. 


1,929 
143,830 
12.369 
157, 775 
4.621 
16.854 
20, 453 
211,593 
21, 960 


1, 391, 384 

1,296,191 
95, 193 

1,191,454 


Munic- 
ipal 
parlt 
area 

(acres) 


2 

272 

0 

1,397 

0 

0 

37 

247 

2,886 


4,841 

4,816 
25 

4,813 


County 

and  State 

park 

area 

(acres) 


1,670 
34 
0 
110 
0 
0 
0 
1,518 
0 


3.332 


145 
3,187 


Total 
park 
area 

(acres) 


1.672 

306 

0 

1,507 

0 

0 

37 

1,765 

2.886 


8,173 

4,961 
3,213 

4,813 


Acres  of 
park  per 
100  per- 
sons 


86.61 
.21 
0 

.96 

0 

0 
.18 
.83 
.35 


.59 

.38 
3.37 

.40 


I 


1  Indicates  only  that  portion  of  county  included  in  the  region. 

There  are  several  ])iivate  or  semipublic  areas  which 
provide  recreational  facilities  and  opportunities.    Golf 


Table  IX. — Area  and  enrollment  at  public  high  schools,  1933 — St.  Lousi  regional  area 


County 

0  to  1.99  acres 

5  to  9.99  acres 

10  to  19.99  acres 

20  acres 

or  over 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

FupiU 

Jersey  -                                                            

Number 
1 

12 
2 
6 
1 
4 
2 
11 
10 

Number 

60 

1,576 

245 

3,831 

72 

627 

62 

2,338 

11,183 

Number 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
5 
2 

Number 

0 

2,582 

0 

290 

0 

0 

438 

4.258 

4,094 

Number 
0 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 

Number 

0 

112 

108 

395 

0 

0 

0 

2,270 

6,367 

Nu  mber 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Number 
0 

822 

Monroe       -  -      -  - 

0 

St  Clair                                                                     

1,129 

Franklin 

r 

0 

St.  Charles                                                          

0 

St.  Louis    

0 

St.  Louis  (city) 

0 

49 
30 
19 

19,894 
18,232 
1,662 

IS 
9 
6 

11.662 
9.696 
1,966 

9 
6 
4 

9.252 

S.926 

326 

2 
2 
0 

1,951 

Total  St.  Louis  metropolitan  district    . ........... - .— 

1.951 

0 
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courses  are  an  inipurtaiit  recreational  facility.  These 
are  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  St.  Louis 
Count}',  where  they  form  somewhat  of  a  belt  around 
the  urbanized  section.  There  are  several  other  recrea- 
tional areas,  such  as  waterworks  and  arboretums. 
wiiich  are  of  interest  to  man}'  persons,  but  which  can- 
not supi^ly  the  full  service  usually  furnisiied  by  public 
parks. 

Future  Recreational  Needs 
Within  the  Region 

The  increasing  importance  of  recreational  facilities 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  systems  indicate  that 
many  improvements  are  essential. 

The  necessary  facilities  can  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral types.  The  first  includes  school  playgrounds, 
playfields  and  neighborhood  parks,  which  are  prima- 
rily of  liwal  interest.  Responsibility  for  providing 
these  facilities  lies  with  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
dilferent  ci immunities.  The  regional  plan  is  con- 
cerned with  establishing  desirable  standards  of  loca- 
tion, size,  and  character  of  development  of  these  fa- 
cilities. The  data  regarding  the  future  distribution  of 
po2>ulation,  which  has  now  been  developed,  will  enable 
the  local  communities  to  prejDare  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  acquisition  and  development  in  accordance 
with  future  needs. 

T.\r,LE  XI. — Classification   of  puilic  parks   according   to   tiipcs 
J935 — St.  Louis  regional  area 


Large  parks 
Counrv 

Neighborhood 
parks 

Playgrounds 
and  recrea- 
tional parks 

Squares  and 
plazas 

Xum- 
ber 

Area 
(acres) 

Num- 
ber 

Area 
(acres) 

Num- 
ber 

Area 
(acres) 

Num- 
ber 

Area 
(acres) 

Jersey' I 

Madison 2 

Monroe 0 

St.  Clair 3 

Franklin' 0 

Jefferson' 0 

St.  Charles' 0 

St.  Louis 2 

St.  Louis  (city)...           8 

1,670 

lU 

0 

1,370 

: 

1,590 
2,362 

0 
5 
0 
S 
0 
0 

1 

8 
17 

0 

80 

0 

107 

0 

0 

37 

158 

369 

0 
10 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
6 
31 

0 
87 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
11 
66 

2 
15 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
4 
7 

2 
26 
0 
23 
0 
0 
0 

26 

Total 16 

7,106 

39 

751 

50 

172 

40 

84 

I  Indicate?  only  that  portion  of  county  included  in  the  region. 

The  second  type  of  recreational  facility  which  is 
most  needed  includes  the  large  outer  parks  and  park- 
ways. These  are  of  interest  to  all  persons  within  the 
region,  and  one  central  agoiicy,  or  at  lea.st  one  agency 
in  ilissouri  and  one  in  Illinois,  should  be  responsible 
for  their  acquisition  and  development.  The  regional 
plan  includes  recommendations  concerning  the  loca- 
tion and  e.xtont  of  these  facilities.  Tiie  more  out- 
standinir  needs  are  as  f()lln\v>: 


School  Grounds  and  Neighborhood  Park  Needs 

Larger  sites  are  generally  needed  at  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  Some  of  the  existing  sites  can  be 
enlarged,  but  others  should  be  abandoned,  and  new 
sites  acquired  where  they  would  more  effectively  serve 
the  neighborhood.  Additional  playfield  facilities  are 
especially  needed  at  the  higli  schools  as  well  as  in 
public  parks. 

Additional  neighborhood  parks  are  necessary 
throughout  the  region,  especially  in  tlie  urban  sec- 
tions. A  number  of  residential  districts  are  now  with- 
out this  important  facility.  In  these  districts  it  may 
prove  desirable  to  acquire  additional  area  at  the  school 
grounds  in  order  to  provide  a  combined  park  and  play- 
ground. In  newly  developing  sections  of  the  region 
many  excellent  opportunities  are  still  available  for 
acquiring  the  necessary  sites,  but  early  action  is 
essential. 

Outer  Park  and  Parkway  System 

This  type  of  recreational  facility  is  especially  needed 
within  the  St.  Louis  region.  Figure  26  is  a  tenta- 
tive study  of  the  different  areas  and  routes  that  might 
comprise  the  system.  While  there  is  need  for  much 
additional  study  and  investigation,  the  plan  indi- 
cates splendid  possibilities  for  large  park  areas  and 
for  parkways. 

The  region  abounds  in  rivers,  rugged  topography, 
wooded  areas,  and  other  interesting  scenic  qualities 
jjroviding  fine  park  sites.  Their  character  and  the 
method  of  distribution  would  insure  a  representative 
system  of  wide  variety  and  interest.  The  parkways 
are  primarily  located  along  the  streams  and  on  cer- 
tain well  defined  ridges.  The  majority  of  the  streams 
should  be  protected  against  the  encroachment  of  pri- 
vate development  in  order  that  they  may  carry  sur- 
face drainage  and  eliminate  the  need  of  expensive 
sewer  con.struction.  This  objective  is  accomplished 
by  locating  a  parkway  along  a  stream,  with  a  pleasing 
route  provided  for  pleasure  driving.  Park  and  drain- 
age authorities  should  cooperate  in  this  matter.  A 
system  of  parkways  would  have  great  recreational 
value  and  would  also  tend  to  relieve  congestion  upon 
the  more  important  highways. 

The  dam  on  the  Mississijipi  River  (dam  no.  26) 
now  being  constructed  at  Alton  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Mill  create  a  large  body  of  water  abounding  with 
opportunities  for  water  sports.  A  driveway  along 
both  shores  of  this  lake,  giving  access  to  several  pub- 
lic bathing  beaches  and  lioat  harbors,  will  ]irovide  tiie 
citizens  with  a  form  of  recreation  tliat  is  much  needed 
in  (liis  area.  Tiie  Regional  Phmning  Commission  has 
{)repan'd  a  general  phiii  fni-  the  proposed  development 
of  tlie  -hcirc-  of  the  .\h<>n  lake.       .\  hirge  amount  of 
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tho  laiul  necessaiy  for  the  proposal  iiniiroveiiRMit.s  lias 
already  been  acquired  along  the  Illinois  shore.  The 
high  bluffs  here  are  one  of  tlio  most  outstanding 
scenic  assets  of  this  region. 

The  outer  park  and  parkway  system  should  prefer- 
ably be  administered  by  one  agency,  but  since  it  will 
be  located  in  two  States,  it  may  at  first  be  necessary 
to  iiave  at  least  two  administrative  bodies.  An  excel- 
lent act  is  now  available  in  Missouri  which  would 
enable  the  creation  of  a  single  administrative  agency 
to  acquire,  develop,  and  maintain  the  Missouri  por- 
tion of  the  system.  A  referendum  vote  by  the  citizens 
in  the  proposed  district  would  be  necessai-y  to  obtain 
advantages  of  the  act.  Such  a  vote  should  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Illinois  has  a  somewhat  similar  act  which  would 
enable  the  developniciit  and  maintenance  of  an  outer 


park  sA'stem  wiiliin  this  section  of  ilic  region.  A  single 
agentT  could  be  established  for  the  three  larger  coun- 
ties, or,  if  it  be  deemed  more  desirable,  a  separate 
administrative  agency  could  be  established  in  each 
county. 

Housing 

Satisfactory  living  conditions  within  a  city  or  re- 
gion are  determined  by  the  character  of  housing  facili- 
ties available  to  the  majority  of  ]ieople.  Most  Amer- 
ican cities,  the  St.  Louis  Region  included,  liave  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  in  area  through  the  con- 
struction of  large  numbers  of  new  houses  in  outlying 
areas.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  public 
control  of  the  types  of  houses  or  of  population  densitj'. 
The  provision  of  housing  facilities  has  been  motivated 
largely   b_v  speculatixc   practices.     In   recent   years   it 


FiGCiiE  27. — .Jones  Park  and  vicinit.v.  East  St.  Louis.     Note  the  inteiMningling  of  railroatls.  liighways,  resiiU'iitial  am!  industrial  ile- 

velopnient,  and  large  vacant  areas,  which  will  require  careful  future  planning 
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has  become  evident  that  tlie  lack  of  a  housing  program 
based  upon  public  need  has  resulted  in  overcrowding 
in  some  areas,  too  scattered  development  in  others,  an 
inadequate  supply  of  well-designed  low-cost  houses, 
and  the  growth  of  large  blighted  districts  and  slum 
areas. 

Existing  Housing  Conditions 

The  St.  Louis  district  has  never  sulfered  from  ex- 
cessive overcrowding  of  land  as  compared  with  many 
older  cities.  In  much  of  the  urbanized  portion  of  the 
region  there  has  been  a  fairly  normal  occupation  of 
land  by  dwellings,  although  there  has  been  consider- 
able scattering  of  dwellinsrs  in  outlving  sites  and 
towns.  The  lack  of  adequate  standards  of  utilit}-  serv- 
ices for  new  areas  and  of  adequate  maintenance  stand- 
ards in  old  areas  are  the  most  important  housing  prob- 
lems here.  Particularly  serious  are  the  large  areas  of 
residential  property  in  which  there  is  much  deprecia- 
tion of  value  and  deterioration  of  buildings. 

Types  of  Housing  Facilities 

The  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Claj-ton  are  the  only  com- 
munities in  which  the  majority  of  new  living  units 
were  provided  for  in  apartment  buildings.  In  the 
suburban  towns  the  single  famih'  home  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  type.  Even  in  East  St.  Louis,  the  second 
hirgest  city  within  the  region,  only  4.4  percent  of  the 
living  units  constructed  between  1920  and  1933  were 
in  a]iartment  buildings.  University  City,  Clayton, 
auil  Maplewood  contain  a  number  of  apartment  build- 
ings, but  such  structures  are  generally  located  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  "While  data 
has  not  been  available  for  all  communities  within  the 
district,  a  field  survey  indicates  that  single  family  res- 
idences comprise  the  large  majority  of  dwelling  units. 

Ownership  and  Value  of  Homes 

Table  XII  indicates  the  number  of  homos  which  are 
owned  or  rented  within  incorporated  comnuniities. 
Approximately  63  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
homes  in  the  district  are  rented,  but  the  majority  of 
these  are  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  where  more  than 
twice  as  many  homes  are  rented  than  are  owned.  By 
far  the  greater  majority  of  homes  in  sulun-lian  cities 
such  as  Webster  Clroves.  Kirkwood.  and  Belleville  are 
owned  by  the  occupants. 

Tlie  values  of  the  owned  homes  within  tlie  different 
communities  are  .shown  on  table  XIII.  The  cities  of 
University  City,  Webster  Groves,  and  Clayton  are  the 
only  ones  in  which  the  higher  jn-iced  honies  ($10,000 
or  more)  preilominale.  In  direct  contrast  with  these 
three  cities  are  Madison,  Venice,  and  Washington  Park, 
M-here  more  than  50  percent  of  the  honies  have  a  value 


Table  XII. — Number  of  owned  and  rented  honies  in  certain 
communities,  1930 — St.  Louis  metropolitan  district 


Community 

Owned 
homes 

Rented 
homes 

St.  Louis 

67, 193 
7,876 
4,576 
3,967 
3.443 
3.136 
3.074 
1.857 
1.542 

143,881 
10  534 

East  St.  Louis 

Belleville 

2  983 

.\lton 

3  553 

3,228 
861 

Webster  Groves 

Granite  City 

3,001 

Maplewood 

1  432 

St.  Charles 

1.  in.'; 

Kirkwood 

1. 536                    715 

Collinsville 

1,504 
1.358 
1,242 
1.065 
1.036 
1,020 

858 

Richmond  Heights.. 

1,018 

Clayton.. 

1  283 

Wood  River 

899 

599 

Madison 

R17 

651                    2« 

Venice 

649 
646 
482 
460 

663 

Washincton  Park .... 

291 

East  Alton _ ._ 

587 

Brentwood 

234 

Source  of  data :  Federal  Census  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  by  Tracts 
1930.  Published  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Com- 
munity CouncU. 

of  less  than  $3,000.  The  latter  communities  are  either 
within  or  adjacent  to  large  industrial  districts  and  the 
homes  are  occupied  by  factory  operatives  whose  wages 
are  usually  too  low  to  i^ermit  home  ownership.  This 
table  gives  a  general  idea  of  where  low  cost  housing 
facilities  might  be  developed  within  the  region.  In 
Venice,  for  instance,  76.7  percent  of  the  rented  homes 
were  let  for  less  than  $20  per  month.  Well-designed 
low-cost  homes  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  this 
community. 

Areas  of  Undesirable  Housing 

The  largest  areas  of  bad  housing  or  slums  are  found 
in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis.  In  St. 
Louis  there  is  a  large  compact  section  of  low-grade 
housing  surrounding  the  central  liusiness  district. 
'\Miile  considerable  commercial  and  indu>trial  develop- 
ment is  found  within  this  area  it  is  mainly  residen- 
tial in  character.  The  buildings  are  quite  old.  in  a 
poor  state  of  preservation,  and  of  obsolescent  design. 
Very  little  open  space  is  available.  Brick  construc- 
tion predominates  and,  while  some  of  the  buildings 
may  appear  substantial,  the  interiors  ai-e  usually  in  a 
dilapidated  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  areas  of  bad  housing  in  East  St.  Louis  are 
more  widely  scattered.  Several  differences  are  noted 
in  the  character  of  the  structures  found  in  the  East 
St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Louis  areas.  While  all  of  the 
houses  in  both  cities  are  quite  old,  those  in  East  St. 
Louis  are  jirimarily  of  frame  construction  and  present 
a  worse  appearance.     There  are  larger  lots  and  more 
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Table  XIII. — Percentages  of  owned  lioincs  in  certain  coniniunities  according  ti>  values,'  l!>,iij — ,St.  Louis  mitroiKilitan  district 


Community 

Under 
$1,500 

$1,500  to 
$3,000 

$3,000  to 
$5,000 

$5,000  to 
$7,500 

$7,500  to 
$10,000 

$10,000  to 
$15,000 

$15,000  to 
$20,000 

Over  $20,000 

Not  known 

Total  num* 
ber  of 
owned 
homes 

St  Louis                                  -...- ....— 

Percent 
2.1 
9.9 
6. 1 
5.3 
1.1 
3.5 
6.1 
.9 
3.1 
8.2 
7.2 
1.7 
1.1 
4.6 
2.9 
16.8 
2.0 
44.6 
18.9 
6.4 
5.2 

Percent 

9.5 

19.8 

21.0 

16.3 

3.7 

3.8 

19.2 

6.1 

9.9 

23.9 

28.0 

4.8 

1.3 

13.8 

14.0 

32.3 

7.7 

30.0 

37.0 

31.7 

9.4 

Percent 
22.6 
27.1 
30.7 
30.8 
8.4 
9.5 
33.8 
20.8 
18.8 
31.3 
34.6 
10. 0 
3.0 
42.4 
30.2 
26.9 
18.4 
15.9 
27.7 
48.0 
27.2 

Percent 
27.0 
25.7 
22.8 
27.8 
11.5 
20.0 
26.1 
40.1 
23.1 
24.5 
21.4 
18.3 

4.5 
30.4 
29.8 
13.7 
33.8 

5.7 
13.6 
10.4 
43.3 

Percent 
16.2 
7.7 
7.6 
8.6 
6.4 
17.6 
6.2 
18.2 
15.8 
5.2 
22.9 
27.7 
3.8 
4.0 
8.9 
3.6 
14.3 
.9 
.3 
2.1 
8.0 

Percent 
13.9 
4.1 
6.5 
6.5 
16.8 
21.6 
4.8 
10.0 
16.3 
4.6 
2.2 
22.9 
13.6 
2.9 
8.2 
3.3 
15.3 
.6 
.3 
1.0 
5.2 

Percent 
4.5 
1.0 
2.0 
2.0 

20.7 

10.8 
1.4 
2.0 
5.1 
.9 
.9 
7.1 

17.5 
.7 
2.0 
1.2 
4.3 
.15 

0 

0 
.2 

Percent 

3.2 

.5 

1.1 

1.5 

30.2 

12.4 

1.2 

1.3 

6.1 

.7 

.9 

6.7 

54.  S 

.4 

2.7 

.8 

3.1 

.15 

0 

.2 

1.3 

Percent 
1.0 
4.2 
2.2 
1.2 
1.2 

.8 
1.2 

.6 
1.8 

.7 
1.9 

.8 

.4 

.8 
1.3 
1.4 
1.1 
2.0 
2.2 
1.2 

.2 

07, 193 

Fftst  St   Loui'^ 

7,876 

Belleville 

Alton 

4.576 
3.967 
3.443 

.3.138 

3,074 

1,857 

1,542 

St.  Charles  - 

1.536 

Collinsville 

1.504 
1,338 

Clayton                                  -  -  

1.242 

1.065 

l.WO 

1,020 

651 

649 

Washington  Park                      -    -  ,  . 

648 

East  Alton    _._ - 

482 

Brentwood - — 

460 

'  Indicates  values;  do  not  include  land  cost. 

Source  of  data:  Federal  Census  Metropolitan  St.  Louis,  b.v  tracts.  19J0.    Published  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Community  Council. 


open  space  about  tlie  East  St.  Louis  homes  ami.  since 
a  lar^'o  number  of  them  are  sinjrle  family  ihvellinjis, 
there  is  less  population  congestion. 

There  are  several  other  areas  of  bad  housing  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  especially  in  or  near  the 
towns  of  Brooklyn,  Venice.  Madison,  antl  Granite 
City.  These  areas  are  usually  in  close  proximity  to 
i-uilroad  and  industrial  district.^^.  Practically  all  of 
the  homes  are  single-family  dwellings,  of  cheap  fram," 
construction,  and  the  majority  are  in  a  poor  state  of 
preservation.  Sewers  anil  other  sanitary  facilities  are 
generally  inadequate.  The  dwellings  have  consider- 
able open  space  about  them  and  there  is  no  excessive 
concentration  of  population.  l)Ut  these  are  their  only 
redeeming  features. 

Only  a  few  bad  housing  areas  are  found  west  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  The  Kinloch  area  near  Ferguson. 
used  b}-  colored  peojile,  is  the  worst  example.  For 
the  most  part  these  are  frame  dwellings  or  shacks 
with  inadeijuate  sewer  and  sanitary  facilities,  but  with 
no  excessive  overcrowding  of  the  land. 

Slum  Areas 

The  City  I'laii  Cummi.-sion  of  St.  Louis  made  a  >ui- 
vey  of  five  areas  in  the  district  surrounding  the  cen- 
tral business  section.  The  five  areas  contained  a  total 
of  414  acres.  There  were  8,447  living  units  with  but 
2,t>GG  Ijathrooms.  Thus  G9.G  percent  of  the  living  units 
either  Iiad  no  balli  facilities  whatever,  or  the  occupants 
were  cnm|icll('d  to  use  a  b.itlirooiii  in  cdii  juncl  iun  witli 


other  families.  The  survey  also  revealed  that  there 
were  only  5,808  toilets,  of  which  2.323,  or  40.0  percent, 
were  located  outside  of  the  buildings.  Thus  only  41.3 
percent  of  the  living  units  had  inside  toilets. 

The  areas  surveyed  in  East  St.  Louis  comprised 
206  acres  and  contained  1.478  living  units.  Only  454 
bathrooms  were  found,  and  64.0  percent  of  the  families 
had  no  access  to  any  bath  facilities.  There  were  843 
outside  toilets.  Approximately  65  percent  of  the  resi- 
dential structures  were  classified  as  being  in  a  poor  or 
dilapidated  condition. 

Both  surveys  indicated  that  social  and  health  con- 
ditions are  much  worse  in  the  slum  areas  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  citj-.  In  East  St.  Louis  the  num- 
ber of  child  delinquents  per  100  persons  was  three 
times  as  great,  and  the  number  of  arrests  was  22  times 
as  great,  in  the  areas  survej'ed,  as  in  the  entire  city. 
In  St.  Louis  the  tuberculosis  morbidity  rate  was  three 
times  as  great  in  the  slum  areas  as  the  average  rate 
for  the  entire  city. 

These  conditions  indicate  that  areas  of  bad  housing 
are  economic  and  social  liabilities  of  general  concern. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens  as  well  as  of 
those  living  within  the  slum  areas  are  adversely  af- 
fected. A  program  of  slum  clearance  should  be  given 
early  consideration. 

Future  Housing  Needs 

liiiproxcil  liDii-ing  conditions  are  among  the  most 
ini|iort:iiit  iicc(l>  of  the  .'^t.  Louis  Kcgion.  .\  liousiuir 
[irograin  I'or  the  irgion  would  include: 
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1.  Determination  of  the  volume  and  character   of 
new  housing  needed  within  the  next  ten  years. 
•I.  Kehabilitation  of  bli<j:hted  distrii-ts. 

3.  Slum  clearance. 

4.  Neighborhood  organization  for  ]irotection  of  en- 
vironment. 

New  Housing 

The  regional  plan  ha^-  generally  indicated  the  prob- 
able extent  and  method  of  organization  of  the  urban- 
ized portion  of  the  metropolitan  district.  Much  of 
the  vacant  land  within  this  district  should  be  develoj^ed 
witli  new  housing  facilities,  mostly  single  family 
dwellings.  Practically  all  of  this  new  development 
will  be  undertaken  by  private  initiative,  but  some  pub- 
lic assistance  is  essential,  particularly  in  regulatory 
and  protective  measures. 

In  this  new  development  it  is  important  that  house 
types  be  developed  in  accord  with  future  economic 
needs;  that  desirable  standards  of  population  density 
and  of  building  construction  be  enforced;  and  that 
there  should  not  be  imnecessarj'  scattering  of  develop- 
ment. 

Rehabilitation  of  Blighted  Districts 

The  older  residential  districts  whirh  are  depreciating 
in  value  and  in  character  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  this  region.  They  can  never  be 
absorbed  by  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  Even  if 
owners  wished  to  build  new  homes  witliin  them,  it 
would  be  inadvisable  because  of  the  present  character 
of  the  districts.  If  these  districts  are  ever  to  be 
rehabilitated  there  nuist  first  be  a  rezoning  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  present  and  i^robable  use  of  land. 
There  must  also  be  developed  better  standards  of  pro^D- 
erty  maintenance  such  as  the  enforcement  of  sanitary 
laws,  removal  of  obsolete  buildings,  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  nonconforming  uses  of  property,  reconditioning 
of  buildings  and  general  cleanliness.  The  creation  of 
an  improved  environment  is  the  basic  desideratum,  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  that  improved  environment 
by  an  alert  organization  of  property  owners.  Of  as- 
sistance also  would  be  the  power  to  reestablish  protec- 
tive restrictions  to  supplement  the  zoning  regidations. 
This  would  require  a   legislative  eiuutiiu'iit. 

Slum  Clearance 

Tiiere  should  be  a  program  of  slum  clearance  within 
the  region.    The  plans  prejiared  l>y  the  City  Plan  Com- 


mission in  St.  Louis  and  by  the  local  housing  authority 
in  St.  Clair  County  .should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  i^ublic  authorities  and  of  Federal  agencies  engaged 
in  housing  matter.  The  St.  Louis  Region  is  one  of 
the  few  large  metropolitan  communities  that  has  not 
received  Federal  assistance  in  housing.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  a  Federal  housing  poUcy  in  the  future 
the  St.  Louis  district  should  be  prepared  to  secure 
equitable  consideration  and  participation  in  any 
national  program. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  justifica- 
tion for  slum  clearance,  nor  is  there  (juestion  of  the 
need  for  some  form  of  subsidy  for  those  citizens  unalilc 
to  iTAX  an  economic  rent.  Where  low-cost  housing 
should  be  built,  and  whether  subsidies  should  be  in  the 
form  of  building  subsidy  or  rental  subsidy,  are  mat- 
ters for  local  consideration. 

The  regional  plan  furnishes  authoritative  data  for 
local  housing  projects.  A  regional  planning  autliority 
.should  undertake  the  pic])aration  of  a  complete  hous- 
ing ]irogram. 

Neighborhood  Organization  for 
Protection  of  Environment 

Good  housing  standards  throughout  the  i-egion  can- 
not be  entrusted  entii'ely  to  private  initiative.  There 
must  be  some  form  of  public  regulation  and  control. 
A  few  cities  now  have  building  codes,  sanitary  laws, 
and  zoning  ordinances.  Most  of  the  region  and  nuich 
of  the  metropolitan  district  are  withoiit  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  public  need.  The.se  controls  should  be 
extended  to  all  areas  of  urbanization.  A  regional 
planning  authority  with  power  to  extend  these  con- 
trols could  perform  an  invaluable  jjublic  service  in 
this  respect. 

Beyond  these  jjublic  controls,  however,  there  is  need 
for  imin-oved  standards  of  housing  through  organized 
neighborhood  interests.  In  the  more  expensive  sub- 
divisions there  are  private  restrictions  which  help  to 
protect  environment  and  preserve  the  character  of  home 
neighborhoods.  Protection  of  this  sort  should  not  be 
exclusively  for  the  more  expensive  develo]iments. 
There  slioidd  be  some  form  of  legislation  pi'iiiiittiiig  a 
niajoiity  <d'  j)r()pcity  owners  to  organize  and  adopt 
restrictions  which  woidd  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  environment.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  character  is  now  being  considered.  It 
should  be  of  great  aid  to  the  futtu'c  development  of  the 
reirion. 


SECTION  V 
PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 


There  is  always  need  for  new  public  iniprovenienta 
in  a  laiiie  nietiopolitau  tlistriet.  Obsolete  and  worn- 
out  structures  must  be  replaced,  and  additional  public 
works  must  l)e  i>rovitled  for  the  acconnnodation  of 
new  jjopulation.  Technological  advance  produces  need 
for  new  types  of  public  improvements. 

One  of  the  most  opportune  times  in  which  to  under- 
take an  extensive  public-improvement  program  is  dur- 
ing a  period  of  econonric  depression.  Much  direct 
employment  can  be  provided,  with  possibly  an  equal 
or  even  greater  amount  of  indirect  employment.  B\' 
thus  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  permanent  improve- 
ments the  public  welfare  is  substantially  enhanced. 
A  long  term  capital  expenditure  budget,  supplemented 
by  an  annual  public-works  program,  substitutes  sys- 
tematic expenditure  in  definite  relationship  to  income 
in  place  of  sporadic  expenditures  motivated  by  mo- 
mentarj'  enthusiasms  and  emotions.  The  regional  plan 
suggests  improvements  that  will  be  of  greatest 
permanent  public  value. 

During  the  past  few  j-ears  many  public  improve- 
ments have  been  made  within  the  St.  Louis  Region. 
The  majority  of  these  have  been  partly  or  entirely 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  through  its 
emergency  agencies,  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
Civil  Works  Administration.  Federal  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration,  and  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. These  improvements  have  provided  nuich 
employment  and  have  enhanced  the  convenience  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens. 

The  following  projects  have  been  initiated  or  com- 
jjleted  in  the  St.  Louis  Region  under  the  Public  Works 
Administration  progi-am : 

JMissouri 
Location :  Tiipe  of  project 

City  of  St.  Louis Audit oriuin,    highway    bridge,    housing 

project,  hospital  extensions  and  addi- 
tions (3);  parl^  improvements  (2), 
sener  extensions  (2),  schools  (2),  sol- 
diers' memorial,  street  improvements, 
viaducts,  various  projects,  such  as 
minor  improvements  to  public  build- 
ings, water  mains. 

St.  Louis  Couutj' Schools  (2),  various  highway  improve- 
ments. 

Webster  Groves School,  sewer  s.vstem. 

St.  Johns School. 

Overland Do. 

Eureka Do. 

Clayton School  additions  (2). 

Pattonville School  addition. 
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Kirkwood Sewage  disposal  plant. 

St.  Charles Filtration  plant. 

Rrentwood City  hall . 

University  City Schools. 

Itliiinis 
Location: 

East  St.  Louis -   Drainage,  paving  (2). 

.'Uton Paving,  school. 

East  Alton Paving  (2) . 

Edwards ville Sewer,  school. 

Collinsville Paving,  sewer. 

Highland Power  and  light  plant,  schooL 

Casey  ville School. 

Belleville Do. 

Waterloo Sewer. 

Grafton Waterworks. 

Freeburg Do. 

Mascoutah Do. 

Marissa Do. 

Wood  River Gymnasium. 

Madison  County Highway  (,2). 

St.  Clair  County Highway. 

Roxana School. 

St.  Jacob Do. 

Several  million  dollars  have  also  been  expended  upon 
the  civil  or  relief  work  projects.  These  include  stieet, 
park,  and  school-gr-ound  improvements,  straightening 
streams,  installing  sewer  laterals,  and  many  profes- 
sional and  technical  projects  of  a  varied  nature.  They 
have  improved  existing  conditions  and  contributed  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  region. 

Future  Public  Work 

Some  of  the  general  types  of  public-improvement 
projects  that  should  be  undertaken  in  the  future  are 
listed  below.  The  first  groujD  includes  those  improve- 
ments that  will  be  of  benefit  to  practically  all  persons 
within  the  entire  region.  The  improvements  in  the 
second  gr-oup  will  afford  major  advantages  to  the 
local  connnunities,  but  the  entire  region  will  generally 
benefit  from  them. 

Projects  of  Regional  Interest 

Construction  of  new  bridges  over  the  major  rivers. 

Navigation  and  flood-control  improvements  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Construction  of  new  major  highwaj-s  and  widening 
of  existing  highways. 

Klimination  of  railroad  grade  crossings. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  the  intersection 
of  major  highways. 
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Development  of  owiw  parks  ami  i)aikways. 
Ck'urini:;  and  rt'lmilding  of  slum  areas. 

Projects  of  Local  Interest 

Additions  and  improvements  to  sewer  facilities  in- 
cludinji  disposal  plants. 

Improvini)'  streams  to  accommodate  storm  water. 
Surfacing;  local  streets. 


Constriii-tion  and  repairing  of  school  buildings  and 
playgrounds. 

Development  and  impru\ement  of  neigliborluMjd 
parks. 

Construction  of  pul)lic  l)uildings  including  hospitals 
and  schools. 

Planting  of  trees  along  public  streets  and  highways. 

Projects  of  a  statistical  and  professional  nature. 


SECTION    VI 
FEDERAL    AND    INTERSTATE    PROBLEMS 


St.  I..()iiis  owes  its  existence  ciiielly  to  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Tlie  city's  growth  has  embraced  botli  banics  of 
the  stream  ami  much  of  tiie  iiiiiterhiml.  In  physical 
characteristics  ami  in  social  and  economic  development 
the  St.  Louis  Kegion  is  in  reality  one  great  city.  It 
cannot  fimction  as  a  natural  unified  city,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  awkward  arrangement  of  political  boun- 
daries. The  presence  of  the  State  boundary  line  in 
the  Alississippi  River  interposes  an  artificial  dividing 
line  through  the  very  center  of  what  should  be  one 
undivided  city.  This  political  separation  gives  rise 
to  numerous  interstate  and  Federal  problems. 

The  natural  characteristics  as  well  as  the  jjolitical 
framework  of  the  St.  Louis  Eegion  are  such  that  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri  have  always  had  a  particular  interest  here. 
Tlie  confiuence  of  two  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Nation 
produces  i)r()ljlems  of  something  more  than  ordinary 
concern  to  Nation,  State,  and  local  communities. 
These  pi'oblems  are  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  any 
one  authority,  for  whatever  is  done  with  any  of  these 
problems  by  one  government  will  influence  the  admin- 
istrative policy  of  government  in  each  of  the  other 
levels.  The  public  welfare  will  be  served  to  best  ad- 
vantage by  coordinated  action  of  public  authorities 
having  charge  of  public  works  in  each  of  the  cities, 
counties,  both  States,  and  the  Nation.  There  shoidd 
be  careful  advance  planning  of  major  public  works 
])referal)lj'  by  a  single  authoritative  regional  planning 
agenc}'. 

Specific  231'ojects  or  problems  in  which  national, 
State,  and  local  governments  have  mutual  interest 
inchide: 

1.  River  navigation. 

2.  I'ort  development. 

8.  Railroad  freight  interchange. 

4.  River  crossings — bridges. 

.5.  Flood  control  and  water  conservation. 

().  Dams,  lakes,  and  recreational  facilities. 

7.  Jeffei'son  National  Exj^ansion  Memorial. 

8.  Public  heaitli  and  sanitation. 

Tile  whole  pattern  of  local  development  within  tlie 
St.  Louis  Region  will  be  influenced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  adniinisti-ative  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  States  in  each  of  these  several  mat- 
ters. Local  communities  must  accept  administiative 
controls  of  State  and  Fedei-al  Government  not  mei'ely 
because  of  their  greatei-  powers  under  our  political 
5G 


system  but  because  their  wider  jurisdiction  gives  wider 
understanding  of   whul    arc  presumably  the  dominant 

coli>icli'r;it  idiis   in   the   piiMii'   interest    and    welfare. 

River  Navigation 

EurojicMii  iiatiiiiis  lia\i'  made  more  extensive  use  of 
inland  \\at<>rways  than  has  the  LTnited  Stat<'s.  Since 
1020  a  national  inland  waterway  ])olicy  has  been  de- 
veloping. The  Feilcral  (iovernmcnt  has  n'<-ently 
undertaken  to  provide  a  9-foot  cliainiel  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  St.  Louis  to  Miinieapolis,  on  the  Illi- 
nois River  to  Chicago,  and  a  6-foot  channel  on  the 
Missouri  River  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  St. 
Louis  is  the  headquarters  for  much  of  this  work,  upon 
which  something  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  is 
being  spent.  In  addition  to  building  and  nniintaining 
navigable  channels  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  operated  a  barge  line  ser\ice  for 
several  years  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  several  of 
its  tributaries.  St.  Louis  is  the  logical  center  of  the 
service. 

In  order  to  seciu'e  adequate  depth  of  water  for  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  within  the  St.  Louis  Region  con- 
siderable river  straightening  has  been  necessary  on 
the  Missouri  River,  a  new  lock  and  dam  is  now  umlei- 
construction  in  the  IVIississippi  River  at  Alton.  Illinois. 
and  a  low  dam  has  been  considered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sawyer's  Bend  near  the  Chain  of  Rocks  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Federal  control  of  the  rivers  in  the 
interest  of  navigation  has  profound  relationship  to 
local  development  because  it  determines  the  location 
of  bridges,  the  location  of  waterwoiks.  harbor  and 
dock  facilities.  The  construction  of  dams  and  lake- 
is  of  particular  local  interest  because  of  the  lack  of 
large  bodies  of  water  and  the  public  demand  for  this 
type  of  recreational  facility. 

Port  Development 

AVhile  St.  Louis  has  ne>er  develo])ed  large  tonnage  as 
a  port,  the  further  development  of  the  central  inland 
waterway  system  will  increase  the  volume  of  traflic 
tlirough  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  thus  wannnting  fur- 
ther ex]ienditures  both  by  the  Fedei-al  (lovernnient  and 
local  municipalities  in  improvement  of  the  harbor  and 
dock  facilities.  The  first  concrete  dock  on  the  Mis- 
sissip])i  has  been  built  at  St.  Louis  and  ailditional  con- 
struction will  take  place  whenever  trallic  justifies.  St. 
Louis  is  the  second  largest  railinad  center  in  the  LTnited 
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States  and  since  this  city  also  lies  at  the  center  of  the 
inlanil  waterway  system  there  should  develop  eventu- 
ally a  very  large  interchange  of  freight  between  rail 
and  water  carriers. 

Large  railroad  freight  terminals  exist  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River  so  that  a  central  port  author- 
ity eventually  may  be  needed  to  unify  rail-water  inter- 
change facilities  and  service.  A  central  port  author- 
ity in  the  St.  Louis  Region  similar  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  would  be  desirable  in  unifying  rail- 
road facilities  also.  Fourteen  transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  12  intrastate  railroads  now  terminate  in  the 
St.  Louis  district.  Railroad  freight  interchange  re- 
quires much  river  crossing. 

Railroad  Freight  Interchange 

Tile  Federal  (iovernment  has  a  direct  interest  in 
railroad  facilities  in  tliis  region  not  only  because  of 
the  need  for  coordination  with  river  navigation  and 
the  facilitation  of  inter^^tate  traffic,  but  in  case  of  war 
the  national  defense  wouUl  require  the  greatest  jjos- 
sible  freedom  of  movement  of  railroad  traffic  across  the 
Mississippi  River  and  through  this  very  important 
railroad  gateway.  All  transcontinental  lines  entering 
this  region,  whether  from  the  east  or  west,  end  at  the 
Mississippi  River.  I'liitication  of  railroad  terminals 
including  river  ci'ossing  facilities  is  a  most  imimrtant 
Federal  jn-oblem.  No  existing  agency  of  government, 
except  the  Federal  Government,  is  capable  of  dealing 
witli  tiie  problem  of  unification  of  terminals.  The  14 
transcontinental  railroads  now  entering  this  gateway 
have  formed  a  jointly  owned  terminal  railroad  com- 
pany. Thi.s  companj'  owns  and  operates  391.4  miles 
of  track,  switching  yards,  and  terminal  facilities  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  one  interstate  bridge,  and  the 
Union  Passenger  Station  in  St.  Louis.  It  leases  and 
operates  a  second  interstate  bridge.  Passenger  train 
service  is  now  operated  as  a  unified  terminal  by  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association.  Freight  traffic,  how- 
ever, which  comprises  the  great  liidk  of  interstate 
traffic,  is  not  luiified.  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
acting  merely  in  the  capacity  of  transfer  agent. 

The  Federal  Coordinator  of  Railroads  has  appointed 
a  local  committee  of  railroad  representatives  to  study 
unification  of  terminals  in  the  St.  Louis  Region  but  no 
report  has  l)een  published  as  yet.  In  1922  a  committee 
of  seven  engineers,  two  from  eastern  and  two  fi'om 
western  railroads,  two  from  St.  Louis,  and  one  from 
St.  Clair  County,  prepared  an  extensive  report  on 
general  imjirovement  of  railroad  terminals,  including 
unification,  whicii  has  served  as  a  basis  for  mucli  sui)- 
sequent  work.  Previous  to  this  report  the  railroads 
and  the  cities  had  reached  an  impasse  which  had  pre- 
cluded any  improvement  of  terminals  in  many  years. 


Due  to  inade(iuate  apliroiU'iies  and  ( onnections,  the 
St.  Louis  Municipal  Bridge  has  never  been  used  ex- 
tensively for  railroad  traffic,  although  it  is  well  located 
for  railroad  use.  These  approaches  and  connections 
are  now  being  built  with  funds  furnished  1)V  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  and  the  Public  Works  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Completion  of  the  Munici- 
pal Bridge  approaches  will  lie  of  much  aid  in  eventual 
unification  of  railroad  facilities  here. 

River  Crossings — Bridges 

The  Iwation  of  all  bridges  in  the  region  has  been 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  in  such  manner 
as  to  cause  the  least  interference  with  river  navigation. 
While  some  of  the  early  bridges  had  highway  decks, 
they  were  built  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating railroad  traffic.  There  are  seven  interstate 
bridges  of  which  two  are  used  exclusively  for  railroad 
purposes,  three  are  combined  railroad  and  highway 
Ibridges,  and  two  are  used  exclusively  for  highway 
purposes,  as  follows : 

Interstate  Bridges  in  the  8t.  Louis  Region 


Name 

Location 

Owner 

Use 

1.  St.  Louis  Munici- 

Between   St.    Louis, 

City  of  St.  Louis-- 

Railroad  and 

pal. 

Mo.,  and  East  St. 
Louis. 

highway. 

2    Eads 

Between    St.     Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis. 

Privately  owned. 
Leased  by  Ter- 

Do. 

minal   Railroad 

Co. 

Between     St.     Louis 
and  Venice. 

Illinois   Terminal 
Railroad      Sys- 

Do. 

tem. 

.do - 

Terminal  Railroad 

Co. 
Private  Stock  Co.. 

Railroad. 

5.  Chain  of  Rocks 

Between    North    St. 

Highway. 

Louis  and  Madison 

County. 

6.  Lewis  and  Clarlj — 

Between  St.  Charles 
County  and  city  of 
Alton. 

do...- -- 

Do. 

7.  The  Missouri  &  Il- 

 do --- 

Several  railroads. . 

Railroad 

linois  Belt  Rail- 

road bridge. 

Two  new  interstate  bridges  to  accommodate  railroad 
traffic  may  be  needed  in  the  St.  Louis  Region.  The 
function  of  each  would-be  in  the  nature  of  a  by-pass, 
one  north  and  one  south,  to  facilitate  the  movement 
of  through  freight  which  comprises  approximately 
eighty-five  (85)  percent  of  all  railroad  traffic 
entering  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  The  location  and  the 
need  for  each  bridge  will  be  determined  by  the  future 
volume  of  traffic  and  the  method  of  operation  of  the 
St.  Louis  terminal.  If  and  when  con.structcd.  they 
.sjiould  be  integrated  witii  a  unified  operation  of  the 
St.  Louis  terminal. 

Two  new  interstate  bridges  to  accommodate  highway 
traffic  will  probably  be  needed  in  tlie  St.  Louis  region. 
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Regional  PlanniiKj — .S'^.  Louis 


Olio  siK'li  l)riil<if  is  now  iiiuKt  coiisiilcriitidii  Ui  hv  lo- 
cated immediately  north  of  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts of  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis.  It  would  re- 
duce coufrcstiou  on  the  Municipal  Biid<re  as  well  as 
within  tiic  business  districts  of  both  cities.  The  other 
bridirc  sliould  facilitate  throu^di  traffic  and  by-pa.ss 
nio\cnu'nt  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  rejrion,  there 
beinjr  no  bridge  now  across  the  Mississippi  south  of 
the  Municipal  Bridfje. 

It  is  impoitant  tliat  Federal.  State,  and  l(K'al  au- 
tlioi-ities  cooperate  to  see  tliat  all  of  these  new  bridges 
are  hicatcd  pi'o]ierly.  One  of  these  highway  bridges 
would  probably  now  be  under  construction  had  there 
been  a  single  agency  of  government  witli  regional  ju- 
risdiction. Plans  were  drawn  for  this  bridge,  but 
there  exists  no  single  public  agency  having  jurisdic- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  sponsor  it. 

Flood  Control  and  Conservation 

The  flooding  of  considerable  land  adjoining  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  within  the  St.  Louis 
Kegion  during  times  of  high  water  is  prevented  by 
levees.  A  large  portion  of  this  low  land  is  occupied 
by  industrial,  comnxercial,  and  residential  develop- 
ment, especially  in  the  river-front  communities  of  the 
Great  American  Bottoms.  AVhile  flood  control  is  an 
important  problem  in  the  region  it  is  only  a  portion 
of  the  flood  problem  in  the  entire  Mississippi  water- 
shed area. 

The  Federal  Government,  l)ecause  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  rivers,  is  partially  responsible  for  flood  con- 
trol measures  in  the  St.  Louis  Region.  Acting  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  it  has 
control  over  the  location,  construction,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  levees  or  over  any  other  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  flood-control  problems  whenever  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  The  height  of  levees  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  within  this  region  directly  affects 
flooil  j)robleins  above  and  below  the  St.  Louis  area. 
Obviously  no  local  governmental  agency  could  exercise 
complete  jurisdiction  over  flood  control  within  the  St. 
Louis  Region. 

Citizens  of  the  region  have  a  direit  interest  in 
flood-control  problems.  The  safety  of  many  lives  and 
of  much  property  is  jeopardized  by  floods  each 
year  unless  there  is  adequate  protection.  In  order  to 
care  for  the  maximum  flood  waters  the  highest  levees 
must  be  placed  far  apart.  This  leaves  a  considerable 
area  of  land  that  will  not  be  covered  dtu-ing  periods 
of  normal  high  water.  What  use  shoidd  be  nuule 
of  this  land  throughout  muili  of  tiic  year  when  it  is 
not  needed  for  use  as  a  storage  reservoir^  Could  it 
be   used    to  good   advantage    for   special    recreational 


purposes?  How  much  of  it  .-liould  be  relainiMl  in 
private  ownership  for  farm  use  as  at  jiresent  t  These 
are  matters  for  joint  consideration  and  action  by  Fed- 
eral and  local  interests.  A  regi(jnal  authority  such  as 
propttsed  in  this  report  should  prepare  a  compreiien- 
sive  ])lan  showing  the  most  ai)pro])riate  tyx>c  of  de- 
velojinient  of  all  lands  immediately  ailjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  The  protection  of 
water  sup]ily,  the  control  of  sewage  (lisjjosal.  and  the 
development  of  harbor  facilities  for  river-front  com- 
munities, docks  for  private  industrial  i)lants,  and  i>os- 
sibilities  of  using  the  levees  as  river-front  drives 
shoidd  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of  any  such 
comprehensive  plan.  Many  improvements  of  the  tj'pe 
here  suggested  should  undoubtedly  be  included  in 
future  public-works  ])rograms.  Such  improvements 
would  be  of  gi'eatest  peiiuanent  bciiclit  to  tlic  largest 
number  of  people. 

Dams,  Lakes,  and 
Recreational  Facilities 

Public  recreational  facilities  along  the  waterways 
within  the  St.  Louis  Region  are  almost  entirely  lacking 
No  gi'eat  city  stands  in  greater  need  of  such  facilities. 
There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  providing  these 
much-needed  facilities  if  there  can  be  coordination  of 
local,  interstate,  and  Federal  effort. 

In  1929  the  City  Plan  Commission  of  St.  Louis  pre- 
pared a  report  recommending  the  development  of  a 
large  park  along  the  Mississippi  River  at  Sawyer's 
Bend  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  sharp 
bend  and  rapid  current  in  the  river  at  this  point  have 
long  offered  a  diflicidty  to  navigation.  For  almost  10 
years  the  Federal  Government  has  given  consideration 
to  eliminating  this  bend  bv  creating  a  new  channel  l)e- 
tween  the  Chain  of  Rocks  Bridge  and  the  Merchants 
Bridge. 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  City  Plan  Conunission  is 
shown  in  figure  29.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  through  the  Corjis  of  Engineers, 
L'nited  States  Army,  would  gradually  develop  the  new 
channel.  During  the  process  of  channel  straightening, 
the  back  areas  could  be  partially  filled  by  the  building 
of  dikes.  The  remainder  of  the  park  area  could  then 
be  brought  to  desired  grades  by  hydraulic  filling. 

The  proposed  park  area,  containing  approximately 
3,150  acres,  would  afford  many  advantages  to  this 
region.  The  protected  water  areas  in  the  old  channel 
would  provide  fine  o]))iortunities  for  bathing  and  boat- 
ing which  are  generally  needed.  A  jiark  of  the  size 
proposed  would  provide  almost  inilimited  recreational 
facilities.  The  propo.sed  airport  here  would  alone 
justify  the  entire  improvement  liecause  of  its  proximity 
to  the  central  business  district  of  St.  Louis  and  the  ex- 
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cellent  opportunities  of  arcoiniiMMlatiiiij:  lintli  land  and 
sea  planes. 

A  regional  autliurity  would  be  the  logical  aguncy  to 
sponsor  such  a  project.  This  project  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  type  of  improvement  needed  for  the  future  and 
which  can  be  undertaken  to  best  atlvantage  by  an 
agency  of  government  which  is  free  of  the  hampering 
restrictions  of  present  political  boundaries. 

One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional 
Planning  Commission  was  a  comprehensive  study  of 
this  lake  area  and  the  preparation  of  plans  iirojiosing 
the  development  of  a  park  and  parkway  along  the 
entire  shore  of  the  lake  within  the  St.  Louis  Region. 
These  studies  revealed  that  in  addition  to  acquiring 
the  land  that  would  be  flooded  bj'  the  normal  level  of 
the  lake,  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 
Mas  authorized  to  acquire  flowage  easements  over  all 
adjacent  land  that  was  not  more  than  3  feet  above  the 


normal  lake  le\-el.  'J'liis  easement  was  to  be  accjuired 
fur  flowage  jjurposes  only,  and  protected  the  Govern- 
ment against  po.ssible  Hood  damages  resulting  from  the 
constructi(m  and  operation  of  the  dam.  AVhile  the 
F(>dei-al  (iovernmeiit  would  prohil)it.  or  at  least  c(m- 
trol.  the  location  of  any  structures  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  easement  it  was  not  responsible  for  any 
maintenance  of  policing  thereon.  It  was  further  re- 
veaknl  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  this  easement  would 
frequently  approach  the  cost  of  acquiring  fee  simple 
title. 

In  certain  instances  where  land  is  quite  level  the 
easements  cover  considerable  area  adjoining  the  lake. 
The  proposed  parkway  and  recreational  facilities 
could  be  developed  on  this  land  wherein  flowage  rights 
were  to  be  acquired.  The  Army  engineers  were  agree- 
able to  such  development,  but  the  grant  of  funds  from 
the  Public  AVorks  Administration  for  this  pi-oject  did 


FiGUKE  lis. — View  sliouiii';  lake  soon   t<i  lie  iiii|... undid   li\    I>;nii   Xu.  lit;  on  the   .Mis^issiippi    River   :ir    .Vlleii,    111.      Keilfiul    riiii|nM-:ili«iii 
;incl  assistance  is  :\   vital   iiecessitj    in   llie  realization  of  this  most  desiiiihle   iiiipi-iiveiiienl 
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not  include  authority  to  obtain  an  easement  for  high- 
way and  recreational  purposes.  The  Regional  Plan- 
ning Couiniission  assisted  in  securing  the  necessary 
authorization  which  can  now  be  taken  advantage  of. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  secure  commitments  from  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  to  accept  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  and  policing  of  any  park  and 
parkway  development  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
easement. 

Land  has  been  acquired  along  the  entire  Illinois 
shore  of  the  lake  between  Alton  and  Grafton  through 
dedications  by  property  owners.  The  Woi'ks  Prog- 
ress Administration  has  approved  a  project  submitted 
by  the  city  of  Alton  for  the  construction  of  the  road- 
way and  bathing  beaches  along  this  portion  of  the 
lake.  Work  has  already  started  upon  this  project 
for  which  a  grant  of  $2,782,000  has  been  approved. 

This  project  is  a  further  example  of  the  advan- 
tages that  can  be  obtained  from  coordinated  action. 
A  much  needed  recreational  improvement  is  being  ob- 
tained by  a  small  local  expenditure  supplementary  to 
the  amount  that  the  Federal  Government  is  exiDending 
for  imjiroviug  navigation  facilities.  An  official  re- 
gional autliority  would  have  proved  of  great  assist- 
ance in  bringing  about  the  necessary  coordination  and 
would  also  have  been  the  logical  agency  to  sponsor  the 
project.  The  Mi.ssouri  shore  of  this  lake  is  not  being 
improved  because  of  the  lack  of  such  a  regional 
authority. 

Parkways  should  be  constructed  from  the  new  dam 
at  Alton  southward  to  the  proposed  new  park  at  the 
Chain  of  Rocks.  Such  parkways  woidd  furnish  the 
onl}-  access  to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers.  This  area  should  be  in  public 
ownership.  The  location  of  these  ])arkways  and  the 
use  of  the  adjoining  land  raise  problems  of  Federal, 
interstate,  and  local  interest  and  authority. 

Both  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  main  duck  flights.  The  Missouri  State 
Planning  Board  has  proposed  the  development  of  a 
large  game  preserve  between  these  two  rivers  near 
their  confluence.  All  three  governmental  agencies, 
namely,  Federal,  State,  and  local,  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  tliis  project.  If  the  proposal  is  found  desiral)le. 
the  Biological  Survey  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Missouri  Game  and  Fish  De- 
j)artinent  should  paiticii)ate  in  its  ac(|uisiti()n.  develop- 
ment, and  niaiiitenancc. 

The  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial 

III  1925  the  City  Plan  C()inmi>->i()n  of  St.  Louis 
un<l»Mtook  a  study  of  tlie  improvement  of  the  en- 
tire  Mississippi    River    waterfront.     One   of   the   rec- 


ommendations was  for  the  acquisition  and  iiii])rove- 
ment  of  the  central  waterfronts,  being  the  original 
site  of  the  early  city.  This  site  has  mucii  historical 
significance.  Here  was  the  center  from  which  many 
of  the  early  western  pioneers  started  upon  their  ex- 
plorations. Here,  on  March  9.  1804.  the  Spanish 
commandant  transferred  Upper  Louisiana  to  Maj. 
Amos  Stoddard,  who  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  on  the  following  day  "as- 
sumed the  country  and  the  Government  in  tiic  name 
of  the  United  States." 

In  193.3  Congress  created  the  Jefl'er.son  National 
Expansion  Memorial  Commission  which  has  given  con- 
sideration to  the  most  suitable  form  of  development 
of  this  area  as  a  national  monument  to  Thomas  JeHVr- 
son  and  the  early  pioneers  as  well  as  a  memorial  which 
woidd  fittingly  commemorate  the  vast  territoi'ial  ex- 
pansion in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  terms  of  an  Executive  order.  President 
Roosevelt  has  allocated  $6.7.50.000  to  be  expended  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  site  of  this  memorial.  The  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  have  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $7,300,- 
000  to  be  expended  as  their  share  of  an  estimated  $30,- 
000.000  project.  Thus  the  Federal  Goverinnent  and 
the  local  community  are  cooperating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  national  memorial  which  will  be  the 
outstanding  central  feature  of  the  region.  The  sit# 
of  the  original  settlement  of  St.  Louis  is  still  the  physi- 
cal center  of  the  region.  The  location  on  the  river  is 
hapjiily  reminiscent  of  early  origins.  Xo  design  has 
yet  been  adopted  for  the  memorial.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  national  competition  be  held  in  order  to  .'^ecure 
an  adequate  design.  Of  equal  significance  to  the  de- 
sign is  the  matter  of  approaches  to  the  memorial.  It 
should  not  be  left  in  an  isolated  position.  AVide  com- 
modious aj)proaches  from  the  great  highways  and 
parkways  of  the  future  regional  city  will  add  dignity 
and  value  to  the  memorial  as  the  main  central  focal 
point. 

Public  Health— Sanitation- 
Miscellaneous  Regional  Problems 

There  are  several  public  health  and  |)ub!ic  welfare 
matters  of  conuuon  interest  to  the  coinnninities  on 
eitiicr  side  of  the  river.  The  most  impoilaut  of  these 
is  the  smoke  jiroblem.  During  nuich  of  the  winter  a 
heavy  pall  of  smoke  iiangs  over  the  central  part  of 
the  region  to  tlie  (k'tiinient  of  property  and  tiu'  health 
of  citizens.  Tiie  smoke  ])r(>blem  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  in  tiiis  ai'ea.  Lai'ge  quantities  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  are  available  witiiin  the  region.  To  pro- 
hibit its  use  might  Ik>  a  temporary  hardship  and  yet 
some  means  must  be  found  whereby  it  can  be  used 
without  tile  great   injury  now  caused  by  unrestricted 
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use.  It  is  an  iiitoi'stiiti'  as  wi'll  m>  :i  loral  pnililciii.  Tlu' 
lioaltli  as  wi'll  as  tlic  i-cDiioiiiic  welfare  of  larjre  iiiiiii- 
bers  i)f  people  are  involved.  Only  l)y  eoiitrol  of  some 
central  agency  of  groverniiient  can  I  his  matter  Iw  dealt 
with  siu'cessfnlly. 

Standards  of  public  heallli  auil  sanitation  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  region.  Most  coni- 
nmnities  in  Missouri  discharge  free  sewage  into  open 
streams.  Only  recently  have  any  main  line  sewers  been 
built.  Much  further  construction  of  sewers  and  treat- 
ment plants  is  needed.  A  central  agencj^  of  l'omiii- 
ment  cotdd  do  much  to  improxe  conditions  of  this  char- 
acter. 

In  certain  of  the  Illinois  connnunities  wretched 
housing  conditions  exist.  These  can  be  attrilnited  in 
part  to  absentee  landlordism.  There  are  also  several 
slum  areas  in  St.  Louis  as  well  as  in  certain  cities  and 
unincorporated  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  There  is  need  for  a  central  housing  authority 
in  both  the  Illinois  and  Missouri  portit)ns  of  the  metro- 
politan district  if  not  for  a  single  housing  authority 
for  the  entire  region. 

The  Illinois  portion  of  the  region  has  all  the  i^rob- 
lems  of  a  great  city,  but  it  lacks  the  financial  resources 
to  deal  with  these  proljlems.  Many  of  the  owners  and 
operators  of  industry  live  in  Missouri  and  the  large 
banks,  dejjartment  stores,  and  offices  are  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Illinois  portion  of  the  region  is  handicapped  also 
within  its  own  State  because  of  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  iiopulation  and  of  wealth  in  Chicago,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  State  funds  with 
which  to  deal  with  metropolitan  problems  in  the 
Illinois  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  Region.  If  the  Illinois 
portion  of  the  region  were  part  of  one  great  metro- 
politan or  regional  city,  its  numerous  problems  would 
receive  more  thorough  consideration  and  more  adequate 
treatment. 


It  has  been  suggested  ili;it  a  new  agency  of  govern- 
lUi'iit  should  be  created  whereby  either  the  nieti-opoli- 
tan  district  or  the  region  could  have  the  advantage  of 
certain  unified  administrative  functions  of  govern- 
ment. This  could  be  either  in  tlic  form  of  a  new  con- 
solidated city,  or  by  creating  a  new  govermnental 
agency  limited  to  the  exercise  of  certain  powers,  such 
as  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  which  is  empow- 
ered to  make  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Port  of 
New  York,  to  issue  bonds  and  to  construct  railroads, 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  similar  improvements  within 
either  of  the  States  of  New  York  or  New  Jersey. 
Within  the  St.  Louis  Region  it  is  evident  that  some 
form  of  centralized  authority  is  needed  to  adopt  and 
enforce  a  comprehensive  regional  plan.  This  would 
be  of  inestimable  aid  to  local  comnumities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  planning  function,  such  an  authority  might 
be  empowered  to  exercise  partial  if  not  full  contnjl 
over  one  or  more  such  matters  as  public  health  and 
sanitation,  interstate  traffic  and  highways,  river  cross- 
ings, unificati<m  of  terminals,  zoning,  housing,  parks, 
and  recreation.  Within  the  St.  Louis  Region  there  are 
695  agencies  of  government  but  not  one  is  empowered 
to  consider  problems  of  the  region  as  a  whole  or  to 
exercise  any  administrative  authority  of  this  sort.  In 
the  light  of  present  needs  it  would  .seem  that  there 
should  be  some  official  governmental  agency  to  consider 
problems  of  coordination  in  the  region. 

For  the  past  20  years  American  cities  have  been  en- 
gaged in  city-planning  endeavors  whereby  many  mis- 
takes have  been  avoided,  more  orderly  development 
facilitated,  and  public  works  of  greatest  community 
benefit  constructed.  The  waste  in  the  development  of 
regional  cities  exceeds  that  in  individual.  Some  form 
of  official  coordinated  planning  in  regional  cities  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  directing  growth  into  orderly 
channels,  in  curbing  waste,  and  in  determining  the  lo- 
cation and  character  of  public  works  of  greatest  public 
benefit. 
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The  preparation  of  plans  for  future  improvements 
will  not,  per  se,  insure  the  proper  development  of  the 
legion.  The  regional  plan  must  be  consistently  fol- 
lowed and  sj'mpatheticallj-  administered  if  there  is  to 
be  orderl}^  growth.  The  successful  execution  of  any 
plan  involves  two  jnerequisites,  namely,  (1)  legal 
authority  for  official  adoption  of  plans,  and  (2)  wide- 
spread citizen  support. 

Present  Status  of  Planning 

Figure  30  shows  the  past  and  present  planning 
activities  within  the  region.  Practically  all  planning 
has  been  confined  to  the  area  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  citj-  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  majority  being  found  in 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  and  only  a  small  amount  in 
the  Illinois  portion.  Of  the  90  incorporated  connnuni- 
ties  only  17,  or  18.8  percent  have  undertaken  any 
planning  activities,  and  onh-  8  of  these,  or  8.8  percent 
have  comprehensive  i^lans. 

Zoning  has  been  more  widely  undertaken  than  any 
other  planning  activity.  On  January  1,  193G,  there 
were  1.5  zoned  municipalities  within  the  region,  and 
14  of  these  were  located  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict. The  14  municipalities  covered  an  area  of  101.1 
square  miles.  Thus  88. 0  percent  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  wherein  the  large  majoritj-  of  population  re- 
sides, is  unprotected  by  zoning  and  consequently  is 
subject  to  speculative  building  practices  and  unwisely 
planned  improvements. 

Only  one  county,  i.  e.,  St.  Louis  County,  has  under- 
taken any  definite  plamiing  activities.  A  compre- 
hensive highway  plan  was  i:)repared  for  this  count}'  in 
1930.  All  of  the  extensive  highway  improvements 
undertaken  during  tlie  past  6  years  have  been  in  har- 
mony with  this  plan. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying 
out  several  of  the  comprehensive  city  plans,  particu- 
larly the  plans  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  Univer- 
sity City.  The  city  plan  of  St.  Louis  was  prepared 
in  191G-1S,  after  which  a  financial  plan  was  prepared 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  large  Ijond  issue 
in  1923.  Tiiis  enabled  St.  Louis  to  complete  many  of 
the  recommendations  f)f  its  city  plan  during  the  jiast  12 
years.  Forty-foiu'  i)ercent  of  the  total  miles  of  streets 
that  were  recommended  to  be  widened  are  now  com- 
pleted and  |>a\('d.  Grade  separations  have  been  con- 
stnicti'cl:  playgrounds  and  neigliborhood  parks  ae- 
([uiivd    and    improved;    i)ulilic   liuildings   constructed; 


the  Memorial  Plaza  acquired  and  cleared;  and  much 
other  important  but  less  spectacular  work  done. 

University  City  has  made  excellent  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  its  city  plan.  This  city  affords  very  definite 
evidence  of  the  many  advantages  of  coordinated  plan- 
ning. The  city  plan  was  made  in  1920  when  the  city 
had  less  than  5,000  population.  Today  the  population 
is  more  than  25,000.  Many  stores,  apartments,  and  flats 
have  been  built  in  addition  to  a  veiy  large  number  of 
residences.  Each  has  found  an  appropriate  place 
without  encroaclunent  upon  other  forms  of  building. 
Subdivisions  have  been  redesigned  in  harmony  with 
the  plan.  Parks  and  schools  have  been  located  as  con- 
templated by  the  plan.  The  zoning  ordinance  has  been 
followed  without  modification  or  change.  This  city 
now  presents  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  a 
community  having  a  most  stable,  satisfactory,  and 
well-balanced  design  and  arrangement. 

Existing  Planning  Legislation 

The  planning  legislation  now  available  within  the 
region  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows. 

City  Planning  Laws 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  no  city  planning  act 
although  the  charter  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  provides 
for  a  planning  commission.  Missouri  cities  have,  of 
course,  an  inherent  right  to  plan,  but  there  is  no  legis- 
lation available  to  give  the  plans  any  official  status  or 
to  establish  uniform  procedure. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  planning  enabling  act 
applying  to  all  municipalities.  This  act  provides  for 
a  planning  connnission  and  outlines  its  powers  and 
duties.  Although  certain  proposed  iDhysical  improve- 
ments are  to  be  submitted  to  the  commission  for  its 
appi'oval  and  roeommendation.  the  act  does  not  pro- 
vide a  specific  method  of  procedure  for  the  adojjtion 
and  enforcement  of  an  official  plan. 

Subdivision  Control 

In  Missouri  cities  the  approval  of  sulxlivision  plats 
within  tile  incorporated  area  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
governing  body,  and  this  body,  upon  its  own  initiative, 
may  i-equest  reiiiiiinifiiilatioiis  fnnii  the  ])l:nming  com- 
mission. 

In  Illinois  all  subdivision  jilats  within  the  city  limits 
and   t'ur  a  distance  of  l^o  miles  outside  thereof,  must 
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be  submitted  Id  tlu'  |ilaniiiiii:'  r(iniiiii>>i(iii.  il'  >iicli  :i 
body  exists,  bcl'drc  tlicv  aie  Miiprnxcd  by  th<'  iidNcrn- 
iiifT  body. 

Kcither  UMuois  nor  Missouri  has  legisbitiou  eua- 
bbiiir  the  ])huiHiuir  coiuuiission  to  reijuire  that  essential 
pubHc  inipioveiueiits.  such  as  streets,  sewers,  water, 
and  tlie  like,  be  installed  before  the  subdivision  i)lat 
is  approved  and  i-ecoi'ded.  Such  le<rislatiou  is  needed 
to  prevent  much  poor  subdivision  of  land,  such  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past  few  years. 

Building  Lines  Along 
Major  Streets 

Illinois  has  recently  enacted  a  law  permitting  mu- 
nicipalities to  establish  building  set-back  lines  along 
streets.  While  this  act  is  not  as  detailed  as  similar 
acts  in  other  States,  it  shotdd  insure  adequate  width 
for  traffic  needs  upon  future  nuijor  streets  without 
jirohibitive  cost.     The  State  of  Missouri  has  no  such 


act.  At  a  recent  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature 
an  act  was  passed  aiitliorizing  establislmient  of  build- 
ing lines  on  county-  highways. 

Zoning 

Botii  Miss(jui'i  and  Illinois  have  enaiiling  acts  jier- 
mitting  municipalities  to  atlopt  and  enforce  zoning 
icgidations.  Both  acts  are  quite  satisfactorj'.  All 
nnujicii)alities  can  adopt  satisfactory  zoning  plans 
under  tiie  jiroxisions  of  the  acts. 

County  Planning  and  Zoning 

No  laws  are  axailable  within  the  State  of  Missouri 
authorizing  either  ])]anning  or  zoning  within  the  coun- 
ties. An  unofficial  planning  connnission  exists  in  St. 
Louis  Countj'  which  has  done  much  to  bring  about  a 
widespread  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  jdaniiing. 
This  commission  has  helped  to  guide  many  public  im- 
provements in  an  orderly  way. 
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Illinois  has  a  State  law  aiithori/.iiiir  rouiity  or  re- 
gional planning  boards  and  outlining  their  powers  and 
duties.  Under  authority  of  this  act  count}-  jjlanning 
commissions  have  been  created  in  Madison,  St.  Clair, 
and  Monroe  Counties.  These  three  commissions  have 
wisely  united  to  form  the  Tri-County  Kegional  Plan- 
ning Association.  The  powers  of  such  county  plan- 
ning hoards  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  powers  of  the 
city  planning  connnissions.  A  State  law  permitting 
county  zoning  in  Illinois  was  adopted  in  1935.  Xo 
counties  within  the  St.  Louis  Region  have  yet  taken 
advaTitage  iif  its  provisions. 

Needed  Planning  Legislation 

If  the  maximum  benefits  are  to  be  olitaiued  from 
Ijlanning  within  the  St.  Louis  area,  certain  additional 
legislative  action  is  essential.  The  kind  of  legisla- 
tion most  needed  is  of  four  types,  as  follows : 

1.  Legislation  permitting  the  preparation,  adoption, 
and  enforcement  of  official  plans  in  local  areas. — A 
city  or  county  plan  should  be  consistently  followed, 
yet  under  the  present  legislative  authority  no  plan 
can  have  official  status  and  may  be  completely  ignored 
by  public  officials.  The  plan  for  each  administrative 
area  should  be  officially  adopted  and  any  proposed  im- 
provement affecting  any  portion  of  the  plan  should  be 
referred  to  the  planning  commission  for  study  and 
report. 

Any  project  that  did  not  conform  to  the  plan  and 
was  so  reported  by  the  commission  should  not  be 
undertaken  unless  it  received  a  substantial  majority 
vote  (possibly  four-fifths)  of  the  local  council  or  other 
governmental  authority.  This  is  the  usual  procedure 
outlined  in  the  Standard  Planning  Act.  Such  an  act 
should  be  adojjted  by  both  Illinois  and  Missouri  at 
an  early  date. 

2.  Legislation  permitting  the  estahlisliment  and  en- 
forcement of  building  lines  along  major  streets. — Street, 
widening,  particularly  through  develoix>d  areas,  is  an 
expensive  undertaking.  If  all  new  buildings  were 
kept  back  of  the  future  street  lines,  the  few  remaining 
buildings  encroaching  upon  the  future  street  lines 
would  gradually  become  of  less  value  and  the  street 
coidd  eventually  be  widened  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Such  legislation  has  proved  (|uite  elfective  and 
advantageous  in  a  number  of  cities.  An  act  permitting 
this  procedure  is  urgently  needed  in  ^lissouri.  As 
ha.s  been  indicated,  Illinois  now  has  an  act  embodying 
these  major  principles. 

3.  lA-gislation  permitting  control  of  subdivision  de- 
velopment.— One  of  the  most  eflFective  methods  of  con- 
trolling excessive  and  premature  subflivision  of  land 
is  to  require  that  the  subdivider  provide  all  necessary 


public  iiiiprnN  eineiits  before  the  plat  can  be  recorded 
and  any  lots  be  sold.  Such  improvements  would  in- 
volve considerable  expenditures  and  the  subdivider 
that  is  not  willing  to  accept  such  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities should  not  be  permitted  to  subdivide 
land.  If  improvements  are  required  in  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  land  the  subdivision  of  property  will 
be  much  more  closely  adjusted  to  the  demand  and  need 
for  additional  lots,  the  wasteful  practice  of  land  specu- 
lation will  be  minimized,  and  the  health  and  general 
welfaie  of  the  conununity  will  \x  improved.  This  type 
of  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  several  States  and 
is  seriously  needed  in  both  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

4.  Legislation  to  permit  cenmty  planning  and  zon- 
ing.— A  considerable  j^ortion  of  the  present  and  prob- 
able future  urban  area  within  the  region  is  unincor- 
porated, yet  it  should  be  protected  by  both  planning 
and  zoning  activities.  The  county  is  at  present  the 
only  Government  unit  within  these  areas,  and  should 
be  provided  with  both  planning  and  zoning  powers. 
Although  Illinois  now  has  a  county  planning  act  it 
does  not  provide  for  an  official  plan.  Legislation,  in- 
cluding the  three  essential  provisions  previously  dis- 
cussed, namely,  official  jDlans,  building  line  restric- 
tions, and  subdivision  control,  should  be  enacted  in  both 
Missouri  and  Illinois.  Legislation  enabling  county 
zoning  should  be  enacted  in  Missouri. 

Planning  Administration 

Local  governments  and  local  planning  agencies  can- 
not be  expected  to  prepare  a  regional  plan,  neither  can 
it  be  expected  that  the  State  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  find  opportunitj-  for  a  detailed  comprehen- 
sive plan  within  the  St.  Louis  region.  There  must  be 
a  separate  and  distinct  regional  planning  authority 
if  there  is  to  be  an  orderly  and  economic  growth  in 
scale  with  actual  needs.  Such  an  authority  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  section  "Federal  and  Inter- 
state Problems." 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  States  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri  now  have  planning  conmiissious  engaged 
in  the  study  and  preparation  of  plans  for  their  i-espec- 
tive  areas.  Plans  jirepared  by  these  bodies  will  fur- 
nisii  much  of  tiie  framework  for  a  regional  plan.  The 
legional  plan  in  turn  will  furnish  a  basic  framework 
for  the  res]iective  county  and  city  plans.  Authorities 
in  the  lowest  administrative  areas  will  have  to  prepare 
plans  in  greatest  detail,  while  planning  authorities  in 
the  higher  administrative  areas  will  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  scale  for  local  plans.  Tlie  iletailed 
data  prepared  by  local  planning  agencies  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  higher  jdanning  administrative 
authorities.    The  closest  possible  coordination  between 
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planniiif?   af;encies   in   each   levt'l   of   Government   is 
desirable. 

Pendiii"!  fieation  of  one  central  planninp;  authority 
for  the  Si.  Louis  Region  it  would  seem  desiralile  to 
have  two  regional  planning  authorities  with  jurisdic- 
tion I'espeotively  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  IMissouri. 
In  Illinois  this  has  already  been  accomijlishcd  througii 
the  formation  of  the  Tri-County  Regional  I'lanning 
Association,  by  joint  action  of  the  ])lanning  conmiis- 
sions  of  Madison.  M()nroe,  and  St.  Clair  Counties. 
This  Tri-County  Regional  Planning  Association,  how- 
ever, lacks  authority  to  adopt  and  administer  an  offi- 
cial regional  plan.  Legislative  action  is  needed  in 
both  States  to  create  official  regional  planning  agencies. 


Need  of  Citizen  Support 

Public  ()lli(ia]>  arc  responsible  for  executing  the  re- 
gional ])lan,  but  its  success  or  failure  will  depend 
upon  the  attitiulc  of  the  citizenship.  The  public  offi- 
cials are  agents  of  the  citizens  and,  as  such,  are  gen- 
erally quick  to  follow  prevailing  attitudes  and 
opinions.  If  the  citizens  desire  that  the  plan  be  con- 
sistently followed,  and  this  desire  is  definitely  ex- 
pressed, officials  will  see  that  it  is  followed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  citizenship  is  apathetic  or  uncertain, 
no  plan  will  prevail  and  past  policies  of  carelessnes.s 
and  waste,  unrelated  development,  high  taxation,  and 
poor  living  conditions,  will  fix  the  standards  of  the 
future  of  the  region. 
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Bruce  Campbell 


Jolui  M.  Crutsinger 
Paul  H.  Daniels 
Charles  Diel 
Albert  Gardner 


Mrs.  Nettie  Beauregard 
Miss  Bernadine  Smith 
Ben  L.  Emmons 
H.  C.  Gerke 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Grossman 
Wesley  W.  Homer 


GO\TERXMEXT 

Dr.  Isidor  Loeb,  Chair  man 
Carter  W.  Atkins,  Vice  Chairman 
Walter  A.  Heimbuecher 

HIGHWAYS 

A.  C.  Gauen,  Chairman 
Roy  Jablonsky,  Vice  Chairman 

B.  C.  McCurdy 
Girard  Varnum 
S.  F.  Wilson 


HISTORY 

McCune  GiU,  Cliairman 
B.  Cordell  Stevens,  Vice  Chairman 

Wm.  E.  Rolfe 
W^  J.  A.  Schubel 
Henry  C.  G.  Schrade 

HOUSING 

Duncan  C.  Smith,  Chairman 
J.  A.  Wolfe,  Vice  Chairman 

James  Lee  Jolmson 
Eusrene  Klein 


R.  Guv  Ivneedler 


Scott  Wilson 
Walter  Howden 
C.  J.  Hug 


Reverend  Stevens 
Herman  F.  Hanson 
Isaac  Lionbergrer 


W.  L.  Wimmer 


S.  W.  Allender 
David  Bailey 
P.  M.  Davidson 
C.  B.  Fox 


INDUSTRIAL  TRENDS 

George  K.  Miltenberger,  Chairman 

R.  Vernon  Clark,  Vice-chairman 


Prof.  Lewis  F.  Thomas 
George  Lochnian 
Al.  McCormack 
A.  P.  McCormack 


John  Ring,  Jr. 
George  C.  Smith 
Walter  Weisenberger 
George  H.  Streiff 
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LAND  USE 

B.  C.  McCunly,  Chain/Kin 
Delbcrt  Woiizlick,  Vice-cliniriiKUi 

P.  M.  Davidson  G.  C.  lietlage  Kdw.iid  Portz 

Chester  A.  Dougherty        Dr.  Isiiac  Lippincott  Alfrod  \in\\t 

PUBLICS  ^V()KKS  PKOCIKAM 
C.  E.  Jcnks,  Chairman 
E.  R.  Kinsey,  Vice-chainnun 

V.  K.  Fitznian  Harry  Freeh 

James  P.  Flaunery  WaOace  A.  Thomas  -T.  E.  Vollniar 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

C.  J.  Hug,  Chairman 

A.  P.  Greensfelder,  Vice-clailrman 

Joseph  M.  Darst  Thomas  S.  Lytle  N.  C.  McClean 

E.  P.  Griffin  Alfred  Wyman  Dr.  George  T.  Moore 

Dr.  A.  F.  Kaeser  John  McAdams  J.  E.  Schwab 

POPULATION 
Walter  O.  Permell,  Chairman 
W.  B.  Stephenson,  Vice-chairman 
Professor  Stuart  M.  Queen  C.  E.  Jenks  J.  F.  Snodgrass 

SEWERAGE  AND  WATER 

Wesley  W^.  Horner,  Chairman 

H.  McK.  Brown,  Vice-chairman 

William  Elbrmg  C.  M.  Horner  Hyman  Shifrin 

E.  F.  Harper  J.  N.  Wilson  Major  W.  A.  Snow 

William  P.  Hacker  S.  H.  Kernan  Hon.  E.  E.  Wall 

Walter  A.  Heunbuecher  E.  C.  Renard 

TRANSIT  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Julius  Muench,  Chairman 

Col.  F.  G.  Jonah,  Vice-chairman 

H.  Clay  Baker  E.C.Constance  Maj.  A.  B.  Lambert 

Hon.  Ba.xter  L.  Brown       Max  Doyne  Herman  J.  Pfeiler 

Louis  Blumberg  E.  M.  Durham 
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